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Great men are not always wife: neither do the aged underfland judgment. 
Jow xxxiie O¥. 


Si fa: nobleffe et vertu, elle fe perd par tout ce qui n’cit pas verteux ; ct fi elle. 
n’eit pas vertu c’eft peu de chote. M. pe ra BauveRreé. 


Amidft that juft and general abhorrence, with which the 
friends of religion and virtue feem difpofed + to look on the 
publication of Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, jt is with fome fatis- 
faétion we refle&t, that the London Review took the earlieft op- 
portunity of-bearing teftimony to the juftice of fuch abhorrence.f 
Our correfpondent on that occafion, indeed, was bold en ig! 
to attack his lordfhip, not on'y as ‘a bad moralift, but, a bad 
writer, and even a mere pretender to wit. ‘That, the affailant 
did point out-fome inaccuracies’of ftile, as“twell as puerilities of 
fentiment, is certain; as it alfo js that. his lordfhip was really 
rather aman ‘of brilliant than folid parts. That he had alio a 
good deal of the charlatan in his difpofition, and practiced many 
petty artifices, to eftablith and fupport his literary character, is 
what he frankly confeffes in his letters, It muft yet be as 
frankly confeffed, by the moft rigid critic, that there is an eafe,. 
and elegance of manner in his writing, which pleafes more than 


* Author of Obfervations on Tacitus—The Philofophical Character of Lord 
Bolingbfoke—with feveral other ingenious and moral pieces. 

+ We fay difpofed to thew, 2s the number of thofe friends muft be exceedingly 
fmal!, or their influence be but little exerted in oppofition to the fuccefs and popu- 
larity of thefe pernicious epiitles. 

t See Mr. Seton’s firft letter tothe London Reviewers. Londs Rev. Vol. I. 
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§z Hunter’s RefleBions om Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, 


a more ftudied and precife correétnefs. There is a fpirit of 
vivacity alfo diffufed throughout the whole, which enlivens the 
reader and throws artificial grace over natural deformity. Our 
reverend author, candidly, fubfcribes to the literary merit * of 
his lordfhip’s letters, while he takes them as feverely and juftly to 
tafk for their immoral tendency. But we can do juftice to this 
writer’s fentiments in no language but his own; which, had it 
not the appearance of being fometimes too florid and elaborate, 
we fhould prefer, not only to that of any other critic who has 
exercifed his pen on thefe popular letters, but to that of the 
noble letter-writer himfelf. 

Nor do Mr. Hunter’s critical and literary abilities appear t6é 
be of a more fuperior caft, than do his moral motives for exerte 
ing them feem difinterefted and laudable. 

** Lord Cheiterfield’s Letters, fays he, were firft taken up as an 
amufement to deceive the pafling moments. They were, indeed, 
amufing, but foon appeared alarming. ‘The reader found his faith, 
| his virtue, his underftanding infulted ; and the fentiments of the juft 
hy and good in all ages and nations of the world who were favoured 
i with almoft any degree of light, of truth and fcience oppofed and 
ry) contradi¢ted, by our well-bred and courtly philofopher. The mere 

‘ reader was thus led tocommenee author ; and, very freely to exprefs 
his indignation and contempt of a writer, who, great and fhining as 
his abilities were, hath difgraced, by applying them, to poifon the 
morals, to banifh the fublimeft virtue, to extinguifh the moft falutary 
truths, and to exterminate the moft important interefts and the fin- 
cereft happinefs of mankind.” 

Senfible of the difadvantages of the writer, who fhould under- 
take to cenfure fo admired and celebrated a letter-writer as Lord 
Chetterfield, the author of thefe reflections hath fheltered him- 
felf under the proteétion of the Bifhop ef Chefter, to whom he 
dedicates his performance; and between whofe character, and 
that of the late noble ear!, he infinuates an artful and ftriking 
contraft. His fketch of a really great and good man, in oppo- 
fition to the hypocritical poffeffor of fuperficial graces, is fimple, 
bold and mafterly. 

‘© The great and good man depends on truth and nature, not on 
artifice and fallacy, for his fuccefs. He is fingle in his views, his 
words and aétions. He is what he feems: he fpeaks what he thinks: 
he intends what he profeffes: he is faithful to his word, as to his 
oath. He fcorns alike fimulation and diffimulation, under whatever 
{pecious fophiftry diftinguifhed or recommended. He is eminent for 
fiative trong fenfe, improved and adorned, not only by a juft tafte 

. for polite letters, and elegant compofition, but, by ufeful and ex- 
tenfive icience. He liftens more to the dictates of reafon, than to 
the arts of refinement, and dwells more on the general rule than oa 


* Not that he is an indifcriminate fubfcriber to all his lordflip’s boafted talents 
as the reader will fee in the courfe of the artich. 
the 
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the exception. He is ccaaliv snatected ia his manners a: and ityle.. 
He is ferious, manir, arm and elevated ; Deady and imfexible in the 
profecution of troth ané radiee; and, wmidi the varier race fluc- 
tuating novions of nominal aad latitudinarian Chritians, an uadil- 
fembled givertor of the faith once delivered w the Saints.” 

Mr. roa has divided thete retiections into nime tections; in 
the two firtt of which he gives, what he calls, the éright faz of 
Lord Chefterfield’s chara@er. And 2 bright ide, to be fure, it 
is; even the faireft lady might be latisfied with fo flatterin 
likenefs. A few traits will farisfy our readers. 

“* To do juftiice to Lord Chetterdeld” $ compofines would require 
a pen like his own: or let & his lordihi>’ s f:voertes. Venus and the 
Graces join in concert to fing his ealociam ' 








“* We thould not do him — cent jaftice, Soc!d we caly fay that 
he is clear and eafy, natural and unafected: for he is fourative, 
florid, ornamented and high! y polithed. He does not hurt the ear 


encumber the fenfe, or pe-plex our thocgh-s with long and tedious 


fentences; but is, every where, part: ‘ort, bat exprefive; con- 
cife, but not abrept 5 fail aad taustacisss, “<r oo volemine: 


and has generally united lace tc brevizy with atus elecance. 
happy in exprefions always fi wited to : 
ther from afectation than his ls 
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tomed to fpeak with the fame cae 





feems natural to him: or, art had 24 f d 
imitated the tone of mature, cha: we cannot dctinguith the one fro 


the other.”’ 

If we may credit his lordthip’s own zccount of himfif, he was 
not indebted for his felicity in this particelar, to nature, but to 
application and habit. 

In defcribing his lordfhip’s ftile, our author feems to be giving 
an imitative fample of his own. 

“© Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle is mufic, filling and de ligh 








lighting the ear 
with the moft melting notes, and the fweeted and mof happy ca- 
dences : or, his hand may be faid to be that of one of the fir® mafer: 
in painting, who prefents you with the ezvei fcenery, the lovelich 
landfcapes, and the mot fplendid nat sh 


however pure and tranfparent, is too dima 
a juft refemblance of the Lord Che 
may compare his lordihip’s compe 
likewife, too trite an image) full, ber x 
not noify ; fmooth and placid, yet not languid or fluegith ; rong 
a5 not harih, diffonant or raging ; harmonious in its warl, mofical 

n its falls ; and, in the whole, feztine , tie ear, the fancy, 
“ fenfitive tafte, and all the anima! facalzies and padic mis Of the man. 
Its banks are crowned with all the coke of Simple nature; or with 


ornaments formed? after the models, or anfwerine w our ideas, of 


perfect nature. We have only to lament, that the f 





erce from o/nence 


it flows is tainted, and conveys 2 fubtle peifon. fatal ty the Sives of 
“thofe who indulge >, at large, in the tempting fream.’ 


Gz Not 
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a more ftudied and precife correétnefs. There is a fpirit of 
vivacity alfo diffufed throughout the whole, which enlivens the 
reader and throws artificial grace over natural deformity. Our 
reverend author, candidly, fubfcribes to the literary merit * of 
his lordfhip’s letters, while he takes them as feverely and juftly to 
tafk for their immoral tendency. But we can do juftice to this 
writer’s fentiments in no language but his own; which, had it 
not the appearance of being fometimes too florid and elaborate, 
we fhould prefer, not only to that of any other critic who has 
exercifed his pen on thefe popular letters, but to that of the 
noble letter-writer himfelf. 

Nor do Mr. Hunter’s critical and literary abilities appear t6 
be of a more fuperior caft, than do his moral motives for exerte 
ing them feem difinterefted and laudable. 

** Lord Chetterfield’s Letters, fays he, were firft taken up as an 
amufement to deceive the pafling moments. They were, indeed, 
amufing, but foon appeared alarming. ‘The reader found his faith, 
his virtue, his underftanding infulted ; and the fentiments of the juft 
and good in all ages and nations of the world who were favoured 
with almoft any degree of light, of truth and fcience oppofed and 
contradicted, by our well-bred and courtly philofopher. The mere 
reader was thus led tocommenee author ; and, very freely to exprefs 
his indignation and contempt of a writer, who, great po | fhining as 
his abilities were, hath difgraced, by applying them, to poifon the 
morals, to banifh the fublimeft virtue, to extinguifh the moft falutary 
truths, and to exterminate the moft important interefts and the fin- 
cereft happinefs of mankind.” 

Senfible of the difadvantages of the writer, who fhould under- 
take to cenfure fo admired and celebrated a letter-writer as Lord 
Chefterfield, the author of thefe refleGtions hath fheltered him- 
felf under the protection of the Bifhop of Chefter, to whom he 
dedicates his performance; and between whofe character, and 
that of the late noble ear!, he infinuates an artful and ftriking 
contraft. His fketch of a really great and good man, in oppo- 


fition to the hypocritical poffeffor of fuperficial graces, is fimple, 
bold and mafterly. 


‘* The great and good man depends on truth and nature, not on 


artifice and fallacy, for his fuccefs. He is fingle in his views, his 
words and ations. He is what he feems: he fpeaks what he thinks: 
he intends what he profeffes : he is faithful to his word, as to his. 
oath. He fcorns alike fimulation and diffimulation, under whatever 
{pecious fophiftry diftinguifhed or recommended. He is eminent for 
fiative trong fenfe, improved and adorned, not only by a juft tafte 
for polite letters, and elegant compofition, but, by ufeful and ex- 
tenfive icience. He liftens more to the dictates of reafon, phan to 
the arts of refinement, and dwells more on the general rule than om 
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* Not that he is an indifcriminate fub{criber to all his lordflip’s boafted talents 
aa the reader will fee in the courfe of the articl.. 
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Munter’s RefleBions on Lord Chefterfiela’s Letters. 33 


the exception. He is equaliy unaffected in his manners and ftyle.. 
He is ferious, manly, firm and elevated ; tleady and inflexible in the 
profecution of truth and jultice; and, amidit the various and fluc- 
tuating notions of nominal and Jatitudinarian Chriitians, an undif- 
fembled ailertor of the faith once delivered to the Saints.’ 

Mr. Hunter has divided thefe reflections into nine feétions ; in 
the two firtt of which he gives, what he calls, the bright fide of 
Lord Chefterfield’s charaéter. And a bright fide, to be fure, it 
is; even the faireft lady might be fatisfied with fo flattering a 
likenefs. A few traits will fatisfy our readers, 

“* To do juftice to Lord Chefterfield’s compofition would require 
a pen like his own: or let his lordfhip’s favourites, Venus and the 
Graces join in concert to fing his eulogium ! 

“© We fhould not do him fufficient juftice, fhould we only fay that 
he is clear and eafy, natural and unaffected: for he is figurative, 
florid, ornamented and highly polifhed. He does not hurt the ear, 
encumber the fenfe, or perplex our thoughts with long and tedious 
fentences; but is, every where, pure; thort, but expreflive; con- 
cife, but not abrupt; full and fatistaciory, but not volumineus ; 
and has generally united laconic brevity with attic elegance. {Ie is 
happy in expreffions always fuited to his fubjeét ; and nothing is far- 
ther from aftectation than his language. I prefume, he was accuf- 
tomed to fpeak with the fame eaie and propriety that he writes. It 
feems natural to him: or, art had affumed {fo juit a caft, and fo well 
imitated the tone of nature, that we cannot diftinguifh the one from 
the other.” 

If we may credit his lordfhip’s own account of himfelf, he was 
not indebted for his felicity in this particular, to nature, but to 
application and habit. 

Jn deferibing his lordfhip’s ftile, our author feems to be giving 
an imitative fample of his own. 

«© Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle is mufic, filling and delighting the ear 
with the moft melting notes, and the fweeteft and moft happy ca- 
dences: or, his hand may be faid to be that of one of the firft mafters 
in painting, who prefents you with the eayeit fcenery, the lovelicit 
landfcapes, and the moft fplendid colouring in nature. A brook, 
however pure and tranfparent, is too dimunitive an object to give us 
a juft refemblance of the Lord Chefterfielc’s tyle and manner. We 
may compare his lordfhip’s compcfition to a ftream (were not this, 
likewife, too trite an image) full, but not redundant; loud, but 
not noify ; fmooth and placid, yet not languid er fluggith; ttrong, 
but not harfh, diffonant or raging ; harmonious in its courfe, mufical 
in its falls ; and, in the whole, feafting the eye, the ear, the fancy, 
the fenfitive tafte, and all the animal faculties and paffions of the man. 
Its banks are crowned with all the beauties of fimple nature ; or with 
ornaments formed after the models, or anfwering to our ideas, of 
perfe&t nature. We have only to lament, that the fource from whence 
it flows is tainted, and conveys a fubtle poifon, fatal to the lives of 
‘thofe who indulge, at large, in the tempting ftream.” 

Gz Not 
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24 Hunter’s Refledtions on Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, 


Not to queftion the propriety of this metaphorical defcription, 
we may fay of it, and indeed of the author's itile in general, 
what he himfelf fays of Chefterfield’s. 

‘* If there is a fault in Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle, it is, that it is too 
much ftyle. J has in #* more of art than nature. Such an uniform 
conftruétion of verbage, the fame rounded periods, the fame harmo- 
nious cadences, fuch a perpetual flow of wit and metaphor, with 
which his ftyle is not only crouded, but, I had almoft faid, furfeited, 
like too lufcious fweets, cloy rather than refreth us; and, we are 
difgufted with a vanity appearing in fo much ornament and brilliancy 
of dition. Perpetual fmoothnefs grows infipid : all foftnefs, without 
a proper mixture of harfher, of itronger and bolder notes, affords 
but a languid pleafure ; animates no noble paffion of the foul, nor 
infpires any heroic or elevated fentiments.” 

Of a lefs exceptionable turn of phrafe is our author’s account 
of his lordthip’s general character ; from which we could wifh to 
extract a larger portion than our limits will allow. 

** It is much to the honour of Lord Cheiterfield, that, amidft 
difitpation and pleafure, the offices and honours which he fupported, 
as a Senator and a Statefman, favoured by fortune and flattered by 
the popular voice, he itill preferved a good general reputation, lei- 
fure for ftudy and tafte for polite letters. He appears to have had a 
real love of knowledge, and to have made fuch a proficiency in 
literature, both ancient and modern, as do diftinguifhed credit to his 
title and charaéter in life ; and the cloiftered fage, with all the op- 
portunities and advantages of ftudious retreat, may blufh at his own 
indolence and ignorance, when compared with the activity exercifed, 
and the range taken, by this enterprizing genius. 

‘«¢ His acquaintance with books was, indeed, uncommon for a 
man of quality; as his tafte and judgment were more juft and folid 
than might be expeéted from a man of fafhion ; who, in forming the 
charaéter and dieting the conduct of his fon, recommends to him, 
and prefers, fhew to fubftance, and fplendour to weight. 

** As a critic, his lordfhip, in conformity to the beft modern 
authors, both French and Englifh, adopts fimplicity and truth, be- 
fore affectation, conceit, refinement and brilliancy; and though, 
we fay, he has given us nothing new or original, on this fubjett, 
yet we cannot but regard the Lord Chefterfield’s verdi&t as valuable, 


* We have marked this repetition of is and it in Italics, becaufe the firft indica- 
tive is, had been more elegantly written fubjunétively, de, and the it is too often re- 
peated in fo fhort a fpacee—hefe trifles would not deferve notice in writera not 
affecting extraordinary delicacy of Janguage, but with them it may be requifite as 
well to check overweening confidence in profefied mafters of language, as to encou- 
rage modeft diffidence in others. —For the fame reafon we remark, that this writer 
ufes, in the above quotation, the word werbage, jult as a green-grocer might ufe the 
word berbage; but we have, of long ftanding, and the fume meaning, the word 
werbofity; to which if he had preferred the French, (as being more on the ton) he 
fhould have preferved the orthography, and have written verbiage. If this be an 
errour of the prefs, how comes it not in the table of errata, with Aindler inftead of 
Rindlier the ufe of which lait word thould, on reverbation on a delicate ear, be bea 
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and his comment as judicious in favour of truth, fimplicity and the 
genuine beauties of nature. 

‘* He has not only a juit but a refined tafte, in the polite arts and 
polite letters. He joins the general approbation and applaufe given 
to the great mafters of antiquity ; (except in the cafe of Homer ; the 
natural, the genuine, and rude manners of whofe heroes hurt the 
delicacy of our modern man of fafhion). He does juftice to their 
general charaéters, and fometimes, aptly, points out thcir particu- 
jar beauties. He, acutely, expofes the affected pedant, the fcholar 
without tafte, and the virtuofo without fentiment. He was a more 
equal judge of the aritients, than of the moderns: in his report and 
character of thefe lait, he was prejudiced by friendihip, by paffion, 
by his morals, and by the political maxims which concur with and 
favour his own. 

‘* His imagination was lively, and his memory ftrong. The 
traces which his favourite objeéts, a fine fentiment in an author, or 
a quick fenfation of pleafure had made upon him, feem to have re- 
tained their celour, flavour and impreffion upon his fancy, to extreme 
old age: and, he is happy, enough, in recolleéting and applying the 
ideas he had ftored up, in the courfe of his former polite converiation 
and reading. Amidft diffipation, pleafure and bufinefs, he poffeifed 
a very clear and cool head ; and may feem to have fiudied his fub- 


jects on good manners and the world, as he has treated them, with 


all the precifion, attention and accuracy of a profeffor. 

And, ‘* yet—[for even here comes ina yet, fo feelingly difpofed 
is our fenfible and worthy author to cenfure this hypocritical, 
we had almoft faid profligate, character] difpaffionate as he feems, 
he was no reafoner. Wit, which was his talent, is ftruck, and 
expects others fhould be fo, with the prefent thought, without 
regarding confiftency or purfuing confequences. He has himfelf 
practifed the maxims which he has given his fon, and aims more 
to gain the paffions than to convince the underftanding of his 
readers.”—His readers! Mr. Hunter !—What do you mean by 
his readers !---We underftand from you, that his letters were net 
intended for the public eye ; but for the peculiar and private ule 
of his fon. Did he want rather to inflame his fon’s paffions than 
to inform his underftanding ?—Our author here, as in feveral 
other places, commits the fault, in fathion years ago, among 
fine ladies, to clap, what they catled a beauty-fpot, a black 
patch, on the prettieft feature in the face.---Mr. Hunter has 
placed many of thefe beauty-{pots on the bright fide of his de- 
icription, The dark fide mutt be expected, if our aythor be 
confiftent, to be black and all Llack, ‘Yo return to the picture--- 

*« Eafy in his fortune, content with his reputation, fatished with his 
rank and ftation, and finding, or imagining, himfelf at liberty to ‘adu/ge 
to pleafure *, to gay amufements and polite ftudies, it docs not appear 

* Among many other fimilar in‘tances, our author ufes the verb indu/ge ina fenfe 
more agrecable to its etym» logical than idiomatical fignifications An clegant Fng- 
tith writer, to whom idicm is the only dire€tor, would not now ufe the verb indulge 
neutrally with the prepofition ro. Precedents, indecd, might be brouglit out of old 
writers, but igis a latinifm long fince grown obfolcte. 
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that he had been in any fignal diftreis, or acquainted with any weight 
of forrow, or calamity in life. Thus difcharged from the difcipline 
of the feverer virtues, he had the greater range for imagination and 
pleafure, and was converfant and familiar with ideas the moft gay ané 
fettive in nature. A ftranger to the wants, the drndgevy and bufinefs 
of life, he gave full play to his genius and con&itution ; to wit, to 
frolic, to delicacy, to the tafte and fafhion of the world ; and miitakes 
pleafure for happinefs, pomp for greatnefs, fplendour for glory, and 

pular eftimation for real good fame. ‘Thus difpofed, he devoted, 
Pe facrificed himfelf to the Graces, and to the attainment of fuch 
qualities and accomplishments as were beft fitted to pleafe, to attract, 
and raife the admiration of mankind, and to gratify his own vanity 
and felfifhnefs. Hence, he who confidered this world as his all, was 
Jead to deal as much as poflible, in the pleafurable, the brilliant, the 
fhewy and pompous tracts of life; to itudy pleafure as a fcience ; and 
to practife it as others do the ordinary occupations of life. His heart, 
his head, the whole man was infeéted with this enchanting forcerefs. 
His ftile in writing naturally contraéted a caft and colour from his 
habit of thinking and aéting : and from the man of plezfure, of tafte 
and elegance, we expeét, what we find, in Lord Cheftcrfield, ideas, 
and a diétion gay, refined and elegant. His lyre aniwered to the 
pulfe of his heart, and the enchantrefs pleafure attunes the notes, and 
harmonizes the periods of his compofition. With delight we liften to 
the fyren fong, though we reje& the fubje&t and matter with fcorn, 
contempt and indignation. 

‘* He took, and advifed his friend to take the gentle, the favourable, 
the indulgent fide of molt queftions, and confequently avoided as 
much as poffible all occafion of difquiet and difguft. This world 
was his paradife ; and he made the molt of it. This defpicable clod, 
this wildernefs, barren and imperfeét as it is, affords many a fertile 
fpot, refrefhing ftream, happy thade and delightful profpeét : he ob- 
ferved, he collected, he enjoyed them ; and if, from thence, he con- 
trséted no moral, no manly, no rational, or religious joy and com- 
placency ; yet, he derived from them a natural, a fenfitive and ani- 
mal pleafure ; which fupported and recruited his fpirits, and en- 
larged and enlivened his imagination.” 

{t is a pretty portrait, fave the black patches, that our author 
has here drawn of his hero. But, alas! Mr. Hunter knew not Lord 
Chefterfield. Content as he ought to have been with his repu- 
tation, it was not till long after his writing the letters in queftion, 
that he was tired of the trouble of fupporting it. Furious, as he 
declared himfelf at firft to acquire it, he was not lefs anxious 
long to maintain it : and, witty as hewas, for which Mr. H. fet- 
ting too great a value on wit, pays hima higher compliment than 
perhaps he may deferve ; it is certain that he exerted more low 
cunning in the artifices ufed to fupport his credit, as a man of 
wit and literature, than ufually falls to the thare of either men of 
wit or literature. And this will ever be the cafe with men whofe 
vanity is equa! to their merit, and think the world is rever bet- 
ter ersployed than in proclaiming their praife. Like the beauty, 
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to repeat the comparifon, who imagines every one fhould make 

her the toaft, they are jealous of competitors, and make ufe of 
every artifice to filence the name of others, and refound their 

own. In the latter part of his life, Lord Chefterfield behaved fo 

much more like a man and achriftian, that there is reafon to be- 

lieve, nothing but the long and habitual exercife of fimulation 

to which he had been aceuftomed, occafioned his dying in diffi- 
mulation with thofe, who thought they had reafon to think they 

knew him beft. Mr. Hunter feems to have drawn Lord C’s cha- 

racter merely from his fituation in life, his writings, his bon-mots, 

and thofe imputed to him: in which cafe he might, with equal 

propriety, have ftiled his reflections, The Earl of Chefterfield, 

a literary Romance ; which might have figured, if not in mat- 

ters of faét, in matters of ideal excellence with thofe of Caflandra 

Clelia, or any other hero or heroine of modern antiquity. The 
fame {pirit of amplification, the fame forgetfulnefs of repetition, 
would have eafily {welled his fingle volume into numerous tomes, 
equally acceptable to readers, who can be amufed with the mufic 
of ftyle, or the ringing the changes on words, to exprefs in differ- 
ent modes the fame meaning. From this amplification and repeti- 
tion itis, that the writer is inadvertently betrayed into fuch ap- 
parent contradictions, that an ordinary reader would be ftrangely 
puzzled to reconcile many of thofe which prefent themfelves in 
the courfe of thefe reflections. Thus, when he is told, ‘* No 
child of this world was ever wifer in his generation than Lord 
Chefterfield,” and that his ‘* Obfervations on men and manners 
{peak great fagacity; are juft and clear and profound,” how 
will he reconcile it to being told, in the fame page, that his 
‘“* Obfervations are fuch asthe common-fenfe of every one, who 
bas been but moderately acquainted with the world, muft dic- 
tate.” Can obferyations be very fagacious and profound that 
are obvious to common-fenfe and moderate experience ? In the 
very next page, however, he again obferves, that ‘* Some of his 
Jordfhip’s remarks are fo trite and obvious to common obferva- 
tion, that they betray a fimplicity of paternal fondnefs, and fome 
feeming defect of underftanding in a fon who could want fuch 
admonitions, Our autpor is perhaps the only one of this age 
who could fufpe& Lord C. of /implicity. As to his fon, indeed, 
he happens to have hit the right nail on the head. ‘* But, con- 
tinues Mr. Hunter, we muft remember that the father was, here, 
{peaking to the fon, and not to the public;” a circumftance 
which, as before hinted, he fometimes feems to forget. 

As Lord Chefterfield’s letters were publifhed before the com- 
mencement of our Review, we take this opportunity of fubfcrib- 
ing to their general merit, by agreeing with our author, that 

‘« His obfervations on books and reading, on the ufe and abufe of 
time, on the end and advantage of travel, —on compofition in pa. 
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#8 Hunter's ReflePions on Lord Chefterfield's Letters. 
and the epiftolary in particular, are all perfeétly juit and truly va- 
luable. 

‘© His advice to his fon recommending truth, virtue, honour, and 
the purity of his moral character, we fhould have valued the more, 
had we not feen them afterwards explained away by court-caufuifiry, 
by the documents of politenefs, by political logic, by an indulgence 
to pleafure and paflion, to avarice and ambition, which the preceptor 
recommends elfewhere to his pupil: as the juft contempt which the 
noble Lord pours upon the infidel tribe among us, had been of more 
weight, had he been lefs lavith of his compliments to fome of the mott 
eminent infidel writers.” 

On this head, however, we have this to fay, that the beft re- 
commendations of the general precepts of truth, virtue, and reli- 
gion, by thofe who live in the particular praétice of hypocrify, vice, 
and deceit, is of no weight at all. His lordilip’s advice, thece- 
fore above-quoted, is only 2 proof that writers frequently talk in 
general terms of what they have ne particular idea, and raife 
themfelves a chara&ier as advocates for religion and virtue, of 
which they have neither fyftem nor principle. 

Our author procceds to compare Lord Chefterfield’s letters 
with thofe of Tully and Pliny ; giving the preference however, 
to both the latter.—-Comparing his Lordfhip with Seneca, Mr. 
Hunter expreffes himfelf with much force and propriety. 

** If Senecais a beau, as Lord Bolingbroke, f think, has ftyled him, 
he is of a different order to the noble Lord under our confideration. 
The philofopher’s foppery arifes from a greatnefs and fplendor of 
thought. If his unnatural rant is madnefs, it is virtue run mad. If 
the philofopher is ambitious, his ambition appears in the many and 
exceilent things which he has faid in favour not of vice but virtue 5 
in defcribing a perfeétion and fublimity of truth and morality, which 
mere human nature was never capable of ; and in recommendin 
ftoical abfurdity as a practical principle. ‘This was certainly,a oan 
more venial fault than wiat our noble Author is guilty of, in the 
exceffive care and cultivation of external grace and outward accom- 
plifhments, which he has pre‘cribed, and in the relaxations which he 
has indulged, to the appetites and paffions of vitiated nature. For, 
furely, it is better to fay fine things, that tend to purify and exalt, 
than fuch as are fitted to debafe and corrupt. In the eye of truth and 
reafon, of GOD and his Angels, one Seneca is of much more value 
than a hundred Chefterficlds; and there is many a fingle letter in 
Seneca, that, in point of truth and virtue, out-weighs the whole mafs 
of this prolix collection ; whofe real merit, in contributing to the fin- 
cere virtue and happinefs of mankind, amounts not to the weight of 
a grain, or the value of a cypher.” 

_ After faying this, in the firft feGion of his book, our author 
might have fpared himfelf the labour of particularifing the ar- 
ticles of its reprobation in the cight fucceeding feétions. But 
as the topic is popular, and the writer has a pieafiag manner, 
we muft follow him; though, for the prefent, we fhall only cite 
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Huater’s RefieQiens on Lord Chefterfield’s Letters. 8, 


two or three fhort paflages more ; with which the painter has 
blurred the prettieft part of his picture. 

«* Lord Chefterfield generally preferves the tone of the great man, at 
Jea ft as much as could be expeéted in this familiar correfpondence ; 
yet, fometimes, he forgets himfelf, and falls below his proper dignity : 
he is not only too lavith of, but has too much levity in, his wit: and 
in the perufal of thefe Letterswe cannot always feclude the idea of the 
itinerant doétor, with that arch wag his buffoon, united in one perfon, 
acting, at the fame time, the fage and the droll, and difpenfing by 
turns his jokes and his pacquets. 

«* In the letters before us we are tired and difgufted with the fame 
fpirit and meannefs and felifhnefs, which diétates every letter, I had 
almoft faid every line of this correfpondence, between the father and 
his fon, whom he inftruéts in the practice of humanity and benevo- 
lence, not as a duty, but an art or profeffion which he was to live and 
thrive by ; and who is taught to pleaie and oblige mankind, not for 
their own fakes, but to engage them to fecond his own views, and to 
promote his intereit or ambition. 

‘* Notwithftanding all the dignity which Lord Chefterfield affeéts 
and prefcribes, there is a confpicuous littlenefs in his general fenti- 
ments and directions, confined as tiacy are, in their fubje&, to the 
mere intereft of the two correfponding parties ; as if Lord Chefter- 
field and his fon were the only two perfons worthy note; or as if 
others were only confiderable in proportion to their capacity of fer- 
ving and obliging the father and the fon. Mankind mui be fome- 
what mortified in confidering themfelves in the light, in which Lord 
Chefterfield has confidered them; as puppets and machines, which 
thefe two political jugclers are to manage and play off, as bett fuits 
their own interefts and occafions. He who exacts fo much attention 
to others, may feem to have no faculties, but for this his other felf : 
and we are hurt by an anxiety, as intenfely and ardently conceived 
and exprefied, for one beardlefs boy, as if the whole univerfe was 
concerned, or at fiake, on the advancement or mifcarriage of his 
future figure and fortune. 

*¢ Notwithftanding his great abilities and affe€tation to difplay his 
wit, Lord Chefterfield has many common place refleCtions, which had 
made a very indifferent figure in a writer of lefs name and note. 
You read many a page, I had almoit faid a volume together, parti- 
cularly the lait or fourth, with very little improvement or informa- 
tion ; except of fome private anecdotes and the news of the day, ob- 
vious to every obferver as well as his lordfhip, who confefies that he 
was not in the fecret. As a man of taite, he difapproves trite fayings 
and vulgar obfervations ; and warns his pupil to avoid them in con- 
verfation. ‘hey are as tedious, his lordthip might have known, in 
books, as in difcourfe.. Yet, many of his aaxims and moral docu- 
ments are fuch as have been hackneyed and handed down, from fa- 
ther to fon, for two thoufand years pat. His own frequent repeti- 
tion of them tires us: but we grow fick of them, when we fee them 
hathed over again, and ferved up anew, by 2 revercnd Dotter, whe- 
ther for his own advantage, or for the benefit of the public, he knows 
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96 Mickle’s Tranflaticn of the Lufiad. 


This oblique farcafm on that induftrious labourer in the lite. 
rary vineyard, Dr. Trufler, may be thought a little uncharitable 
in a brother of the cloth; efpecially as we are told, the Dr. has 
left many of thofe exceptionable ingredients, of which our au- 
thor complains, out of the mefs, Why, therefore, the hath fhould 
make him fo fick, we know not ; having much too good an opi- 
nion of Mr. H. to think he envies the Dr. the profits he makes 
of Lord C—’s principles of politene/s. It isa little cruel of him, 
however, on this account to infinuate, that Dr. T—’s book is not 
guite fo clever as that of the Due de Rochefaucault. Comparing 
the maxims of the latter with the paternal precepts of Chefter- 
field, our author fays, 

‘© The Duke de Rochefaucault’s maxims are generallly founded in 
the corruption of human nature, and deducible from that corruption.. 
This is, in many inftances, but not univerfally, true ; for, this would 
not only difcredit, but deftroy all the nobleft efforts, both of the 
divine and humane virtues. Yet the Lord Chefterfield has carried 
jt ftill farther than this, and he would make vanity, felf-love, and 
the other immoral paffions, not only the real effects of the corruption 
of human nature, but the legitimate principles of human condué. 
He profeffes, that he himfelf aéted —_ and advifes his fon to a& 
upon thofe principles. What may be confidered, in the Duke de 
Rochefaucault, as a mere Jeux a’ e/prit, the effort and pride of genius, 
is embraced by our author as fober and philolephice! track :—or, if 
Rochefaucault is, perhaps, as licentious in his principles, he is more 
chafte and lefs offenfive in his expreffion, and offers lefs outrage ta 
decency and the common fenfe of mankind. aie 

So much for the bright fide of the picture ; for the dark {pots, 
on which we fhall apologize in the words of our author. 

** Perhaps, we have digreffed too far in bringing into view the ge- 
neral charaéter of Lord Chefterficld, when the Srofetted defign of this 
fection was to exhibit the fairer fide of it. But, fo obnoxious is his 
moral charaéter, that it is difficult to view him in any light without 
fome degree of cenfure or prejudice.” 

The dark fide of this celebrated picture fhall be exhibited in our 
next Review. 





ART. Ii. The Lufiad; or the Difcovery of India, Concluded from 
pore 19- 


Having given fo ample an account of Mr. Mickle’s introduétion, 
in which is included the hiftory of the fubject, with a defence of 
the piece, from the mifreprefentations of the critics, we have 
only to give a fpecimen or two of the trantlation itfelf, with the 
notes accompanying it; from which our poctical readers may 
form an idea of the entertainment this fpirited and elegant ver- 
fien will afford them. Of its fidelity to the original, the Englith 
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Mickh’s Tranflation of the Lufiad. at 


reader may probably form a doubt, as the Portugueze text is 
fomewhat fcarce in this country; but, from the comparifons we 
ourfelves have made, it appears to be fufficiently clofe for a poe- 
tical tranflation ; which would not admit of too literal a copy. 

In the exordium of the firft book, the author announces, 
after the example of Homer and Virgil, the general fubje& of 
the piece. 

Arms and the Heroes, who from Lifbon’s fhore, 
Thro’ Seas * where fail was never {pread before, 


* Thro’ Seas where fail was never fpread before.—M. Duperron de Caftera, who 
has given a French profe tranflation, or rather paraphrafe of the Lufiad, has a long 
note on this pafiage, which he tells us, muft not be underftood literaliy. Our au- 
thor, he fays, could not be ignorant that the African and Indian Oceans had been 
navigated before the times of the Portuguefe. The Phcenicians whofe fleets pafied 
the ftraits of. Gibraltar, made frequent voyages in theie feas, though they carefully 
concealed the courfe of their navigation that other nations might not become par- 
takers of their lucrative traffic. It is certain that Solomon, and Hiram king of 
Tyre, fent fhips to the Eaft by the Red Sea. It is alfo certain that Hanne a Car- 
thaginian captain made a voyage round the whole coaft of Africa, as is evident from 
the hiftory of the expedition, writcen by himfelf in the Punic language; a Greek 
tranflation of which is now extant. Befides, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Ptolomy 
and Strabo, affure us, that Mozambic and the adjacent iflands and fome parts of 
India were known to the Romans: and thefe words of Macrobius, Sed nec mon- 
fruofis carnibus abjtinetis, inferentes poculis tefficulos Caftorum et venenata corpora V ipera- 
rum; quibus admifcetis quidguid India nutrit, fufficiently prove that they carried on a 
confiderable traffic with the Eaft. From all which, fays M. Caftera, we may con- 
clude that the Portuguefe were rather the Reftorers than the Difcoverers of the na- 
vigation to the Indies. 

In this firft book, and throughout the whole poem, Camoens frequently defcribes 
his heroes as paffing through feas which had never before been navigated; and 

Que {odes feyos focas fe navegae 
2 have but yaar cut oe before. 
That this fuppofition afforded our author a number of poetical images, and adds a 
folemn grandeur to his fubje&t, might perhaps with M. Caftera be efteemed a fuffi- 
sient apology for the poetical Jicence in fuch a violation of hiftorical truth. Yet 
whatever liberties an epic or tragic poet may commendably take in embellifhing the 
actions of his heroes, an affertion relating to the fcene where his poem opens, if 
falfe, muft be equally ridiculous as to call Vefpafian the firft who had ever affumed 
the title of Cefar. But it will be found that Camoens has not fallen into fuch ab- 
furdity. ‘The poem opens with a defcription af the Lufitanian fleet, after having 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, driving about in the great Ethiopian Ocean, fo far 
from land that it required the care of the Gods to conduét it to fome hofpitable thore, 
Therefore, though it is certain that the Phenicians pafled the Ne plus ultra of the 
ancients; though it is probable they traded on the coatt of Cornwail, and the ifles 
of Scilly; though there is fome reafon to believe that the Madeiras and Caribbees 
were known to them; and though it has been fuppofed that fome of their hips 
might have been driven by itorm to the Brazils or North-America; yet there is not 
the lea{t foundation in hiftory to fuppofe that they traded to the Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. There is rather a demonftration of the contrary; for it is certain 
they carried on their traffic with the Eaft, by a much nearer and fafer way, by the 
two ports of Elath and Eziongeber on the Red Sea. Neither is it known in what 
particular part, whether in the Perfian Gulph, or in the Indian Ocean, the Tar- 
thith and Ophir of the ancients are fituated. Though it is certain that Hanno 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, it is alfo equally certain that his voyage was 
merely a coaiting one, like that of Nearchus in Alexander's time, and that he never 
ventured into the great ocean, or went fo far as Gama. The citation trom Macro- 
bius proves nothing at all relative to the point in queition, for it is certain that the 
Romans received the merchandife of India by the way of Syria and the Mediter- 
ranean, 
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Mickle’s Tranfiation of the Lufied, 


Beyond where Ceylon lifts her fpicy breatt, 

And waves her woods above the watery wattle, 

With prowefs more than human fore’d their way 

To the fair kingdoms of the rifing day : 

What wars they wag’d, whet ~- , what dangers paft, 


What glorious Empire crown’d ‘i'r toils at lait, 
Vent’rous I fing, on foaring pious berve, 


*And all my Country’s wars the song adorn ; 
What Kings, what Heroes of my native land 
Thunder’d on Afia’s and on Afric’s firand : 
Hiluftrious fhades, who levell’d in the duft 
The idol temples and the fhrines of luft ; 
And where, erewhile, foul demons were rever’d, 
+ To Holy Faith unnumber’d altars rear’d : 
Iluttrious names, with deathlefs iaurels crown’d, 
While time rolls on in every clime renown’d! 

Let Fame with wonder name the Greck no more, 
What lands he faw, what toils at ica he bore; 
Nor more the Trojan’s wandering voyage boatt, 
What ftorms he brav’d, how driven on many a coaft : 


ranean, in the fame manner as the Venetians imported the commodities of the 
Eaft from Alexandria before the difcoveries of the Portuguefe. It remains, there. 
fore, that Gama, who failed by the Compafs, after having gone further than his 
cotemporary Bartholomew Diaz, was literally the firft who ever fpread fail in the 
great fouthern ocean, and that the Portuguefe were not the Reftorers, but literally 
the Difcoverers of the prefent rout of navigation to the Eaft Indies. 

®. And all my Country's warso—He interweaves artfully the hiftory of Portugal, 
—Voltaire. 

+ To Holy Faith unnumber'd altars rear'd. In no period of hiftory does human 
mature appear with more fhocking, moie diabolical features than in the wars of 
Cortez, and the Spanifh Conquerors of South America. To the immortal honour 
of the Portuguefe Diicoverers, their condu€t was in every refpect the reverie. To 
eftablifh a traific equally advantageous to the natives as to themfelves, was the mos 
tive on which they aéted ; the ftri€teft honour, and that humanity which is ever in- 
feparable from true bravery, prefided over their tranfaétions ; nor did they ever pro-\ 
ceed to hoftilities till provoked, either by the open violence or by the perfidy of the 
natives. Their honour was admired, and their friendthip courted by the Indian 
Princes. ‘To mention no more, the name of Gama was dear to them, and the 
great Albuquerque was beloved as a father, and his memory honoured with every 
token of affection and refpeét by the people and princes of India, though his con- 
quetts in the Eaft were fo great, that his countrymen, without offering any injury 
to the fame of Alexander, compared him to that renowned hero, It was owing to 
this fpirit of honour and humanity, which in the hercical days of Portugal cha- 
racterifed that nation, that the rcligion of the Portuguefe was eagerly embraced by 
many kings and provinces of Africa and India; while the Mexicans with manly 
difdain rejeéted the faith of the Spaniards, profefling they would rather go to hell 
to efcape thefe cruel tyrants, than go to heaven, where they were told, they 
would meet them, Zeal for the Chrittian religion was efteemed, at the time of 
the Portuguefe grandeur, as the moft cardinal virtue, and to propagate Chrittianity 
and extirpate Mohammedifm were the moft certain proofs of that zeal. In all their 
expeditions this was profeficdly a principal motive of the Lufiranian Monarchs, and 
Camoens underitood the nature of epic poctry too well to omit, That the defign of 
his here was to divulge the law of hc aven, a circumflance which gives a noble air 
of importance to his fubjeét. To take notice of the vaft fuccefs of the Portuguefe 
jn propagating their religion, a tuccefs fo different from that of our modern 
miffionaries, is a neceffury elucidation of this, and of feveral other paffages of the 
Lufiad, 

No 
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Mickle’s Tranflation of the Lufiad. 93 


No more let Rome exult in 'Trajan’s name, 

Nor eaftern conquefts Ammon’s pride proclaim ; 

A nobler Hero’s deeds demand my lays 

Than e’er adorn’d the fong of ancient days, 

I}luftrious Gama, whom the waves obey’d, 

And whofe dread fword the fate of Empire fway'd. 
And you, fair Nymphs of Tagus, parent ftream, 

If e’er your meadows were my pattoral theme, 

While you have liften’d, and by moonfhine feen 

My footiteps wander o’er your banks of green, 

§ O come aufpicious, and the fong infpire 

With all the boldnefs of your Hero’s fire: 

? 

5 





Deep and majeftic let the numbers flow, 
And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fury glow, 
Unlike the verfe that fpeaks the lover’s grief, 
When heaving fighs afford their foft relied, 
And humble reeds bewail the fhepherd’s pain : 
But like the warlike trumpet be the ftrain 
To roufe the Hero’s rage, and far around, 
With equal powers, your warriors’ deeds refound. 
To purfue the ftory through the courfe of the compofition 


mi would afford little amufement to the readers of our Review; we, 

is fhall, therefore, confine ourfelves to extract; referring the cu- y 

1¢ rious to the work itfelf, and at the fame time, recommending 4) 

ly to the author, the prefixing a fhort argument of each book to Hie 

le a future edition ; which will be of ufe to aflift the memory, and li 
direct the attention of the readers of the poem. i 

a Of the poet’s talent for military eloquence, which conftitutes ‘ 

fo capital a part of the epic: tle following fpeech of Nunio in { 

6 the fourth book, is, we are told, much admired in the original 1 } 

D by the foreign critics. 

~ By floth debafed, no more the ancient fire 

re Of patriot loyalty can now infpire ; 

a And each pale lip feem’d opening to declare 

1¢ For tame fubmiflicn, and to fhun the war ; 

ry Whenr glorious Nunio, ftarting from his feat, 

: Claim’d every eye, and clofed the cold debate : ' 

4 Singling his brothers from the daftard train, { 

“ His-rowling looks, that flath’d with ftern difdain, i 

y On them he fixt, then fnatch’d his hilt in ire, | 

, While his boid fpeech bewray’d the foldier’s fire, 

. Bold and unpolifhed ; while his burning eyes 

of Seem’d as he dar’d the ocean, earth, and {fkies. 

y Heavens! fhail the Lufian nobles tamely yield ! atts 

4 Oh thame! and yield untry’d the martial field ! at i 

. ‘That land whofe genius, as the God of war, 13 

" Was own’d, where’er approach’d her thundering car ; a 

fe Shall now her fons their faith, their love deny, te 


n And, while their country finks, ignobly fly t 
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Mickle’s Tranflation of the Lufiad. 


Ye timorous herd, are you the genuine line 

Of thofe illuftrious fhades, whole rage divine, 

Beneath great Henry’s ftandards awed the foe, 

For whom you tremble and would ftoop fo low ! 

That foe, who, boaftful now, then bafely fled, 

When your undaunted fires the hero led, 

When feven bold Earls in chains the fpoil adorn’d, 

And proud Catteel through all her kindreds mourn’d, 

Cafteel, your awful dread—yet, confcious, fay, 

When Diniz reign’d, when his bold fon bore fway, 

By whom were trodden down the braveft bands 

That ever march’d from proud Caftilia’s lands ? 

”T was your brave fires—and has one languid reign 

Fix’d in your tainted fouls fo deep a ftain, 1 

That now degenerate from your noble fires, 

The lJaft dim {park of Lufian flame expires ? 

Though weak Fernando reign’d in war unfkill’d, 

A godlike king now calls you to the field. 

Oh! could like his your mounting valour glow, 

Vain were the threatnings of the vaunting foe. 

Not proud Cafteel, oft a your fires o’erthrown, 

But every land your dauntlefs rage fhould own. 

Still if your hands benumb’d by female fear, 

Shun the bold war, hark! on my fword I fwear, 

Myfelf alone the dreadful war fhall wage, 

Mine be the fight—and trembling with the rage 

Of valorous fire, his hand half-drawn difplay’d 

‘The awful terror of his fhining blade 

I and my vaffals dare the dreadful thock ; 

My fhoulders never to a foreign yoke 

Shall bend; and by my Sovereign’s wrath I vow, 

And by that loyal faith renounced by you, 

My native Iand unconquer’d fhall remain, 

And all my Monarch’s foes fhall heap the plain. 
The hero paufed—”T'was thus the youth of Rome, 

The trembling few who ’fcaped the bloody doom 

‘That dy’d with flaughter Cannz’s purple field, 

Affembled ftood, and bow’d their necks to yield ; 

When nobly rifing with a like difdain 

The young Cornelius raged, nor raged in * vain: 





* This was the famous P. Corn. Scipio Africanus. The fa&, fomewhat diffe- 


rently related by Livy, is this. After the defeat at Carmzx, a confiderable body of 
Romans fied to Canufium, and appointed Scipio and Ap. Claudius their command- 


ers. 


While they remained there, it was told Scipio, that fone of his chief officers, 


at the head of whom was Cacilius Metellus, were taking meafures to tranfport 
themfelves out of Italy. He went immediately to their aflembly; and drawing his 
fword, faid, I jwear that I will not defert the Commonwealth of Rome, nor fuffer any 
other citizen ta doit. The fame cath I require of you, Cacilius, ind of all prefent; qwho- 
ever refufes, let kim know that this fword is drawn againft him, ‘the Hiftorian adds, 
that they were as terrified by this, as if they had beheld the face of their conqueror 
Hannibal. ‘Whey ali dwore, and fubmitted themfelvcs te Scipio. Vid. Liv, B. 22. 
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On his dread fword his daunted peers he fwore, 
(The reeking blade yet black with Punic gore) 
While life remain’d their arms for Rome to wield, 
And but with life their conquer’d arms to yield 
Such martial rage brave Nunio’s mien infpired ; 
Fear was no more: with rapturous ardour fired, 

To horfe, to horfe, the gallant Lufians cry’d; 
Rattled the belted mails on every fide, 

The fpear-ftaff trembled; round their heads they waved 
Their fhining faulchions, and in tranfport raved, 
‘The King our guardian—loud their fhouts rebound, 
And the fierce commons echo back the found, 


Of the author’s and tranflator’s abilities for martial defcrip. 
tion, our readers will accept the following fpecimen. 


*Twas now the time, when from the ftubbly plain 
The labouring hinds had borne the yellow grain ; 
The purple vintage heapt the foamy tun, 

And fierce and red the fun of Auguft fhone ; 
When from the gate the fquadrons march along : 
Crowds preft on crowds, the walls and ramparts throng : 
Here the fad mother rends her hoary hair, 

While hope’s fond whifpers ftruggle with defpair : 
‘The weeping fpoufe to heaven extends her hands : 
And cold with dread the modeft virgin ftands, 
Her earneft eyes, fuffufed with trembling dew, 
Far o’er the plain the plighted youth purfue : 
And prayers and tears and all the female wail, 
And holy vows the throne of heaven affail. 

Now each ftern hoft full front to front appears, 
And one joint fhout heaven’s airy concave tears : 

A dreadful paufe enfues, while confcious pride 
Strives on each face the hart-felt doubt to hide, 
Now wild and pale the boldeft face is feen ; 

With mouth half open and difordered mien 

Each warrior feels his creeping blood to freeze, 
And languid weaknefs trembles in the knees. 
And now the clangor of the trumpet founds, 

And the rough rattling of the drum rebounds : 
The fife’s frill whiftling cuts the gale, on high 
The flourifh’d enfigns fhine with many a dye 

Of blazing fplendor : o’er the ground they wheel 
And chufe their footing, when the proud Cafteel 
Bids found the horrid charge ; loud burfts the found, 
And loud Artabro’s rocky cliffs rebound : 

The thundering roar rolls round on every fide, 
And trembling finks Guidana’s rapid tide ; 

The flow-paced Durius rufhes o’er the plain, 
And fearful Tagus haftens to the main: 

Such was the tempeft of the dread alarms, 

The babes that prattled in their nurfes’ arms 
Shriek’d 
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Shrick’d at the found ; with fudden cold impreft, 
The mothers ftrain’d their infants to the breaft, 
And fhook with horror—now, far round, begin 
The bow ftrings whizzing, and the brazen * din 
Of arms on armour rattling ; either van 

Are mingled now, and man oppofed to man : 

‘To guard his native fields the one infpires, 

And one the raging luit of conquett fires ; 

Now with fixt teeth, their writhing lips of blue, 
Their eye-balls glaring of the purple hue, 

Each arm ftrains fwifteit to impel] the blow ; 

Nor wounds they value now, nor fear they know, 
Their only paflion to offend the foe. 

In might and fury, like the warrior God, 

Before his troops the glorious Nunio rode : 

That land, the proud invaders claim’d, he fows 
With their fpilt blood, and with their corfes itrews ; 
Their forceful vollies now the crofs bows pour, 
The clouds are darken’d with the arrowy fhower ; 
"The white foam reeking o’er their wavy mane, 

‘The f{norting courfers rage and paw the plain ; 

Beat by their iron hoofs, the plain rebounds, 

As diftant thander through the mountains founds : 
The ponderous {pears crath, fplintering far around ; 
The horfe and horfemen flounder on the ground ; 
The ground groans with the fudden weight opprett, 
And many a buckler rings on many a creit. 

Of the talents of both trantlator and author, at a more plea- 
fing kind of defcription, we have a beautiful proof in that of the 
Ifland of Love; to which Gama, on his return from India, is 
feigned by the poet to have been directed. . 

Give way, ye lofty billows, low fubfide, 
Smooth as the level plain, your fwelling pride, 
Lo, Venus comes! Oh, foft, ye furges, fleep, 
Smooth be the bofom of the azure deep, 

Lo, Venus comes! and in her vigorous train 
She brings the healing balm of love-fick pain. 
White as her fwans +, and ftately as they rear 
‘Their fnowy crefts when o’er the lake they fteer, 








* Homer and Virgil have, with great art, gradually heightened the fury of every 
battle, till the laf efforts of their genius were lavifhed in defcribing the -fuperior 
prowefs of the Hero in the decifive engagement. Camoens, in like manner, has 
beftowed his utmott attention on this his principal battle. ‘The circum/ftances prepa- 
fatory to the engagement are happily imagined, and folemnly conduéted, and the 
fury of the combat is fupported with a poetical heat, and a variety of imagery, 
which, one need not hefitate to affirm, would do honour to ah ancient claffic. 

+ White as ber fwans. A diftant fleet compared to fwans on a lake is certainly 
an happy thought. ‘The allufion to the pomp of Venus, whofe agency is imme- 
diately concesned, gives it befides a peculiar propriety. This fimilie however is not 
in the original. It is adopted from an uncommon liberty taken by Fanfhaw; 

The pregnant ‘fay/es on Neptune’s furface creep, : : 
Like her own Swans, in gate, cut-chef, and feker, 
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Mickke’s Tngnflation of the Lufiad. 
Slow moving on, behold, the fleet appears, 

And o’er the diftant billow onward fteers. 

"The beauteous Nereids flufh’d in all their charms 

Surround the Goddefs of the foft alarms : 

Right to the ifle the leads the {miling train, 

And all her arts her balmy = explain ; 

The fearful languor of the atki ng » 

The lovely bluth of yielding modefty, 

The grieving look, the figh, the favouring {mile, 

And all th’ endearments of the open wile, _ 

She taught the nymphs in willing bréafts that heaved 
To hear her lore, her lore the nymphs received. 





The defcription of the foil and climate is extremely pretty, and . 


poetical ; while that of its lovely inhabitants, and their reception 
of the voyagers, is voluptuous to the higheft degree, within the 
bourds of decency. The very modeft author of /a pucelle d’Or- 
leans affe&ts, indeed, to be fhocked at its indelicacy. Our tran 
flator however, endeavours to juftify his author from the charge 
of indecency brought againft him by Voltaire. He obferves, 
that the moft favourite of our Englifh poets, as well as the 
Italian, have been more luxurious in their defcriptions of this 
kind than Camoens. Of thofe, avoiding the name of Ariofto, 
he quotes, Spenfer, Milton, and Taffo ; particularly the ifland 
of Armida of the laft, and the bower of Acrafia of the firft; 
in thedefcription of both which the expreflion and idea are me- 
ritricious ; whereas in Camoens, though the colouring is even 
warmer, yet the modefty of the Medicean Venus is preferved. 

“* In every thing he defcribes, fays Mr. Mickle, there is ftill fome- 
thing frongly fimilar to the modeft attitude of the arms of that cele- 
brated ftatue, Though prudery, that ufual mafk of the impureft 
minds, may condemn him, yet thofe of the moft chafte, though lefs 
gloomy turn, will allow, that in comparifon with others, he might 

y,—Virginibus puerifque canto. — 

** Speafer alfo, where he does not follow Taffo, is often grofs; and 
even in fome inftances, where the expreffion is moft delicate, the pic- 
ture is neverthelefs indecently lafcivious. The third and fourth of 
the five concluding ftanzas, which in his fecond edition he added to 
the third book of he Faerie Queene, afford a ftriking example. The 
virgin Britomart, the pattern of chaftity, ftands by, while Scudamore 
and Amoret, 

With fweet countervaile 

Each other of love’s bitter fruite defpoile— 

But this thal! not here be cited ; only, 

That Britomart, half envying their blefs, 

Was much empaffion’d in her gentle Sprite, 

And to herfelf oft wifh’d like happinefs ; 

In vain fhe wifh‘d, that fate n’ould let her yet poffefs. 
Nor is Spenfer’s wife of Malbecco more indelicate than fome lines of 
the Paradife Loft. ‘The reply of the angel to Adam’s defcription of 
his nuptials, contains fome ftrokes intolerably difguftful, And the 
Vo. III. H firft 

















































































































































oa Mickle’s Tranflation of the Lufiad. 
firft effeét of the forbidden fruit offers a remarkable contraft to that 
delicacy of expreffion which adorns the firft loves of Adam and Eve. 
If there is propriety however in thus reprefenting the amours of guilty 
intoxication, by which figure Milton calls it, fome of the terms of ex- 
prefiion are {till indefenfibly indelicate. 
Nor may Thomfon, the man 
who never wrote 
One line which, dying, he would with to blot— 

plead a greater delicacy of defcription than Camoens. Indeed one 
can fearcely call the adventure of Damon, when he fees his miftrefs 
ffrip arid bathe, fo handfomely managed as the fimilar {cenes in the 
ifland of Venus: 











Defperate youth, 
How durft thou rifque the foul-diftraGting view—And 
Damon drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul, 

As for a while o’erwhelm’d his raptur’d thought 
With luxury too daring : 
not only feem to want fome of that dignity which lifts defcription 
‘above the ludicrous, but feem alfo to have a je me fai quoi of pertur- 
‘bation not quite delicate. The heroés of the Lufiad indeed do not 
kifs the trees or write br//ets deux when they fee the nymphs naked be- 
fore them. But though ‘Thomfon with great propriety has made his 
Jovers fly from each other, in modeft awe, after having left the means 
of difcovery, 


oo 








———_—— But firft thefe lines 
. Traced by his ready pencil, on the bank 
With trembling hand he threw—— 
Which the {natched up, and an{wered on the fpreading beech, 
- She with, the fylvan pen ; rs 
_ OF rural lovers this confeflion carv’d, ; 
Which foon her Damon kifs'd with weeping joy—« 
 e * & # * * be fill as now a 
Difcreet ; the time*may come you need not fly. 
Yet this difference of conduét inthe two poets, affords no objeétion 
againft either. In each circumftance propriety is preferved. Ina 
word, fo,unjuft is the cenfure of Voltaire, a alien which never 
arofe from a comparifon of Camoens with other poets, fo ill- 
grouneet is the charge againft him, that we cannot but admire his 
uperior ‘delicacy ; a delicacy not even underitood in England in 
‘his age, when the groffeft imagery often fourid a place in the pul- 
pits of the moff pious, divines ; when in the old liturgy itfelf it was 
efteemed no indelicacy of expreflion to enjoin the wife to. de buxom in 
bed and at board. “We \now what Tiberties were taken by. the politeft 
writers of the Auguitan age ; and fuch is the change of manners, that 
Shakefpeare and Spenfer might with juftice appeal from the judg- 
ment of the ptefent, when it condemns them ee indecency. Ca- 
moens, however, ‘may appeal to the moft polithed age ; let him be 
- heard for himfelf, let him be compared with others of tha firft name, 
and his warmeft defcriptions need not dread the decifion. 


After this defence of the author, we will venture to prefent ovr 


readers 














reader's with one of the moft picturefque and poetical paffages 
in the whole poem. 
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‘«* From lowly valley and from mountain grove 
The lovely nymphs renew the itrains of love. | 
Here from the bowers that crown the plaintive rill 
The folemn harp’s melodious warblings thrill: 
Here from the thadows of the upland grott 
The mellow lute renews the fwelling note. 

As fair Diana and her virgin train 

Some gayly ramble o’er the flowery plain, 

In feign’d purfuit of hare or bounding roe, 

Their graceful mein and beauteous limbs to fhew 5 
Now feeming careleis, fearful now and coy, 

So taught the goddefs of unutter’d joy, 

And gliding through the diitant glades difplay 

Fach limb, each movement, naked as the day. 

Some light with glee in carelefs freedom take 

Their playful revels in the chryttal lake ; 
One trembling ftands no deeper than the knee " 
‘Yo plunge reluciant, while in fportful glee . 
Another o’er her fudden laves the tide ; 

In pearly drops the wifhful waters glide, 

Reluétant dropping from her breafts of fnow 5 
Beneath the wave another feems to glow ; 

The amorous waves her bofom fondly kifs’d, 

And rofe and fell, «s panting, on her breaft. 

Another fwims along with graceful pride, 

Her filver arms the gliltening waves divide, 

Her thining fides the fondling waters lave, 

Her glowing cheeks are brighten’d by the wave, 
Her hair, of mildeft yellow, flows from fide 

To fide, as o’erit plays the wanton tide, 

And carelefs as fhe turns, her thighs of fnow 

Their tapering rounds in deeper luftre thew. 

Where fome bold Lufians fought the woodland prey, 
And thro’ the thickets fore’d the pathlefs way ; 
Where fome in fhades impervious to the beam, 
Supinely liften'd tothe murmuring ftream : 

Bright fudden through the boughs the various dyes 
Of pink, of fcarlet, and of azure rife. 

Swift from the verdant banks the loiterers fpring, 
Down drops the arrow from the half drawn firing : 
Soon they behold *twas not the rofe’s hue, 

The jonquil’s yellow, nor the panfie’s blue : 
Dazzling the fhades the nymphs appear—the zone 


And flowing fcarfin gold’ and azure fhone. od q 
Naked as \ enus fiood in Ida’s bower, § 
Some truft the dazzling charms of native power ; 3 — 


Through the green boughs and darkling thades they thew 
The fhining Juitre of their native fnow, 
And every tapering, every rounded {well 
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Of thigh, of bofom, as they glide, reveal. _ 
As vifions cloath’d in dazzling white they rife, 
Then fteal unnoted from the flurried eyes : 
say apparent, and again withdrawn, 


They fhine and wanton o’er the fmiling lawn. 
Amazed and loit in rapture of farprize, _ 
All joy, my friends, the brave VeLoso cries, 
Whate’er of goddeffes old fable told, 
Or poet fung of facred groves, behold. 
Sacred to goddeffes divinely bright . 
Thefe beauteous foreftsowntheir guardian might. 
From eyes profane, from every age conceal’d, 
To us, behold, all Paradife reveal’d ! 
Swift let us try if phantoms of the air, 
Or living charms appear, divinely fair ! 
Swift at the word the gallant Lufians bound, 
‘Their rapid footfteps ser touch the ground ; 
Through copfe, through brake, impatient of their prey, 
Swift as the wounded deer they fpring away : 
Fleet through the winding fhades in rapid flight 
The nymphs as wing’d with terror fly their fight ; 
Fleet though they fled the mild reverted eye, 
And dtngling fmile their feeming fear deny. * 
Fleet through the fhades in parted rout they glide : 
If winding path the chofen pairs divide, 
Another path by fweet miftake betrays, 
And throws the lover on the lover’s gaze : 
1f dark-brow’d bower conceal the lovely fair, 
The laugh, the thriek, confefs the charmer there. 
Luxurious here the wanton zephyrs toy, 
And every fondling favouring art employ. 
Fleet as the Fair Ones fpeed, the bufy gale 
In wanton frolic lifts the trembling veil ; 
White through the veil, in fairer brighter glow, 
The lifted robe difplays the living fnow : 
Quick fluttering on the gale the robe conceals, 
Then inftant to the glance each charm reveals ; 
Reveals, and covers from the eyes on fire, 
Reveals, and with the fhade inflames defire. 
One as her breathlefs lover haftens on, 
With wily ftumble fudden lies o’erthrown ; 
Confus’d, the rifes with a blufhing {mile ; 
‘The lover falls the captive of her guile : 
Tript by the Fair he tumbles on the mead, 
‘The joyful victim of his eager {peed. 
Afar, where {port the wantons in the lake, 
Another band of gallant youths betake ; 
The laugh, the thriek, the revel and the toy, 
Befpeak the innocence of youthful joy. 
‘The laugh, the fhriek, the ga!lant Lufians hear 
As through the foreft glades they chafe the deer ; 
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For arm’d tochafe the bounding roe they cane, 
Unhop’d the tranfport of a nobler game. 

‘The naked wantons, as the youths appear, 

Shrill through the woods refound the thriek of fear. 
Some feign fuch terror of the forc’d embrace, 
Their virgin modefty to this gives place, 

Naked they fpring to land and fpeed away 

To deepeft fhades unpiere’d by glaring day ; 
Thus yielding freely to the amorous eyes 

What to the amorous hands their fear denies. 
Some well affume Diana’s virgin fhame, 

When on her naked fports the hunter * came 
pe ee a8. ger Aa the chryftal tide, 

In vain they ftrive their beauteous limbs to hide ; 
The lucid waves, ’twas all they could, beitow 

A milder luftre and a fofter glow. 

As loft in earneft care of future need, 

Some to the banks to fnatch their mantles fpeed, 
Of prefent view regardlefs ; every wile 

Was yet, and every net of amorous guile. 
Whate’er the terror of the feign’d alarm, 
Difplay’d, in various force, was every charm. 

Nor idle ftood the gallant youth ; the wing 

Of rapture lifts them, to the Fair they {pring ; 
Some to the copfe purfue their lovely prey ; 

Some cloath’d and thod, impatient of baler, 
Impatient of the ftings of fierce defire, 

Plunge headlong in the tide to quench their fire. 
So when the fowler to his cheek uprears 

The hollow fteel, and on the mallard bears, 

His eager dog, ere burfts the flafhing roar, ; 
Fierce for their prey {prings headlong from the fhore, 
And barking cuts the.wave with furious joy: 

So mid the billow fprings each eager boy, 
Springs to the nymph whofe eyes from all the reft 
By fingling him her fecret with confeft. 

The poet then proceeds to defcribe the amorous wiles and 
contefts of individuals, particularly of Leonardo and Ephyres 
in which a different picture is exhibited from that of Milton when 
he defcribes Adam accompanying Eve to the bower, to which 
he led her nothing !oth: 
the fair Ephyre affecting to fly from the embraces of her lover, fleet 
as Atalante, or like another Daphne from Apollo, till, taking to 
covert, the artful wanton received him wifhfully into her arms re- 
clining on a bed of rofes. Should the modeft reader think thefe 
pictures too highly coloured, they are to be told that the couples 
thus lovingly paired were next morning all lawfully married. For 
fo Venus enjoined ; an odd injundtion (no offence to Mi. Mickle) 
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for the Cyprian goddefs. But it is to be obferved that Camoens? 
Venus is not like the bawdy ftrumpet celebrated by the writers of 
antiquity; being a good chriftian-like honeft match-maker: fo 
that her votaries appear to have been guilty of no other fault in 
this their matrimonial connection than that of beginning at 
the wrong end of the ceremony: a circumftance about which it 
may behove many modeft people to be filent. 

But we muft here take leave of Mr. Mickle’s excellent verfion 
of the Lufiad of Camoens; a verfion that does honour to the 
abilities of the tranflator, while it makes to the poetical library 
of an Englifh reader, a moft valuable addition, which every lover 
of poetry mutt be folicitous to poficis. 





ART. III. 4 General Hifory of Mujic, from the carlieft Ages to the 
prefent Period. To which is prefixed, A Difjertation on the Mufic 
of the Ancients. By Charles Burney, Maj. D. PRLS. Val. I. 
4to. il. 11s. 6d. Robinfon. 


It is an ancient and juft remark, that the liberal arts are de- 
{pifed by none but thofe who are ignorant of them. Unluckily 
for mufic and its admirers in this country, fo many have been 
the men of wit and genius among us, who have had no tafte or 
knowledge of this divine art, that both mufic and its proteffors 
have long held an inferior rank in the circle of the fciences. 
Swilt, Pope, Addifon and many other of our literati affected to 
deipife and turn them into ridicule, even though the two latter 
have written odes on Cecilia’s day, in direct praife of thofe 
powers to whofe effects they were fitrangers. On this occafion, 
indeed, our author obferves, that they manifefted the entire 
feparation of mufic and poetry; ‘* fhewing the pofiibility of 
writing well on what is neither felt ner underftood.”—With due 
deference, however, to this ingenious writer, we regard this as 
but a very bare poffibility, at the beft. We wiil neither call in 


queftion his affertion, refpecting the mufical knowledge, or rather 


ignorance of thofe celebrated writers, or the good-writing of 
their mufical odes; but, we believe, they are the only authors 
in the world, if fuch they are, who have written well on a fub- 
je& they neither felt nor underftood. At leaft it is for a very 
different reafon that the world hath been, for fome time pait, 
impatient for the appearance of the prefent work. An hiftorical 
treatife on a fubject, which Dr. Burney is acknowledged fo well 
to feel and underftand, could not but promife a fund of enter- 
tainment to the curious and inquifitive. How far the expecta 
tions, raifed on fo reafonable a foundation, may be anfwered by: 
tts publication, we prefume not to infinuate, though we cannot 


help 
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help reflecting on the obfervation of Tartini, refpetting the 
ancient hiftory of mufic, that the doubts, diflicultics and obfcu- 


rities, attending the fubject, fhould not be imputed to the wri-- 


ters on it but to the fubject itfelf; to whofe very eflence they are 
infeparable. For this and other reafons Dr. Burney very properly 
expreffes his diffidence of fuccefs, while he modeftly propofes his 
inducements to the undertaking. 


“* There are, fayshe, already more profound books on the fubjeét of - 


ancient, as well as molern mutic, than have ever been read ; it was 
time to try to treat itin fuch a manner as was likely to engage the 
attention of thofe that are unable, or unwilling, to read treatifes 
written, for the moft part, by perfons who were more ambitious of 
appearing learned themfelves, than of making others fo.. Indeed, I 
have long fince found it neceffury to read with caution the fplendid 
affertions of writers concerning mufic, till 1 was convinced of their 
knowledge of the fubjeét; for I have frequently detected ancients as: 
well as moderns, whofe fame fets them almoft above cenfure, of utter 
ignorance in this particular, while they have thought it neceffary to 
talk about it. Apuleius, Paufanias, and Atheneus, among the an- 
cients, were certainly muficians ; but it is not fo evident that Cicero, 
Horace, and others, who have interfperfed many paflages concerning 
mufic in their works, underftood the fubje&t any more than our Ad- 
difon, Pope, and Swift. ‘ 

“* If it be afked, fays Dr. Burney, why I entered on fo arduous a 
tak, knowing the difadvantages | muft labeur under, my anfwer is, 
that it was neither with a view to rival others, nor to expofe the de- 
fects of former attempts, but merely to fill up, as well as I was able, 
achafm in Englifh literature. I knew that a hiftory of Mufic was 
wanted by my countrymen, though [ was utterly ignorant ‘that any 
one elfe had undertaken to fupply it; and, to confefs the truth, I 
did, at firft, imagine, though I have been long convinced of my 
miltake, that, with many years practice and experience in mufical 
matters, fome reading, and the poffeflion of a great number of books 
on the fubjeét, I fhould have been able to compile fuch a hiltory as 
was wanted, at my leifure hours, without great labour or expence, 

‘© But, -after I had embarked, the further I failed, the greater 
feemed my diftance from the po:t: doubts of my own abilities, and 
refpect for the public, abated my confidence; my ideas of what 
would be required at my hands were enlarged beyond my powers of 
fulfilling them, efpecially in the narrow limits of two volumes, and 
in the little time 1 had allowed myfelf, which was made till lefs 
by ficknefs. at 

*“* A work like this, in which it is neceflary to give authorities for 
every faét that is afferted, advances infinitely flower, with all the di- 
ligence that can be beftowed upon it, than one of mere imagation, 
or one confifting of recent circumftances, within the knowledge and 
memory of the writer. The difference in point of time and labour 
is as great as in building a houfe with fcarce materials dug out of the 
earth, or produced in remote regions of the world, or with bricks 
made upoa the fpot, and timber from a neighbouring wood 3.andT 
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104 Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic. 
have frequently fpent more time in afcertaining a date, or feckinge 
fhort, and, in itfelf, a trivial paffage, than it would have required to 
fill many pages with conjecture and declamation. 

© However, after reading, or at leaft confulting, an almoft innu- 
mi¢rable quantity 6f old and fcarce books on the fubje&t, of which 
the dulnefs and pedantry were almoft petrific, and among which, 
where I hoped to find the moft information, I found but little, and 
where I expeéted but little, I was feldom difappointed ; at length, 
wearied and difgufted at the fmall fuccefs of my refearches, I thut 
my books, and began to examine myfelf asto my mufical principles ; 
hoping that the good I had met with in the courfe of my reading was 
by this time digefted and incorporated in my own ideas; and that 
the many years I had fpentin practice, theory, and meditation, might 
entitle me to fome freedom of thought, unihackled by the trammels 
of authority.” 

Such is our author’s account of his motives for engaging, and 
his manner of proceeding, in the compofition of this elaborate 
work ; of the contents of which we fhall give our readers as co- 
pious an abftra& as the nature of our own undertaking will 
admit. 

The prefixed differtation on the mufic of the ancients, is di- 
vided into ten fections under the following titles. 

® Seét. I. OF the Notation or Tablature of ancient Mufic, includ- 
ing its Scales, Intervals, Syftems, and Diagrams. — Seé. II. Of the 

ee Genera, Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic.—Seé&. III. 

f the Modes.—Seét. IV. Of Mutations.—Seét. V. Of Melopezia. 
—Se&. VI. Of Rhythm.—Seé&. VII. Of the practice of Melopeia, 
with Examples.—Seét. VIII. Whether the Ancients had Counter- 
point, or Mufic in Parts ?—Seét. 1X. Of Dramatic Mufic.—Seét. X. 
Of the Effeéts attributed to the Mufic of the Ancients.” 

We are the lefs tempted to enter into the particulars of many 
of thefe feétions, from the perufal of the introductory chapter ; 
in which we are told fo confiderable a part of what is here ad+ 
vanced is founded on conje¢ture. 

*« To fay the truth, fays Dr. Burney, the ftudy of ancient mufic 
is now become the bufinefs of an antiquary more than of a mufician, 
But in every hiftory of mufic extant, in other languages, the prac- 
tice had been fo conftant for the author to make a difplay of what he 
knew, and what he did mot know concerning ancient mufic, that it 
feemed abfolutely neceffary for me to fay Latte about it, if it 
were only to prove, that if I havé not been more Reccefoful in my 
enquiries than my predeceffors, I have not been lefs diligent. And 
it appeared likewife neceffary, before I attentpted a hiftory of ancient 
Greek mufic, to endeavour to inveftigate ‘its properties, or at leaf tq 
tell the little I knew of it, and ingenuoufly to confefs my ignorance 
and doubts about the reft, 

** Indeed it was once my intention to begin my hiftory with the 
{invention of the prefent raufical feale and counterpoint ; for 

What can we reafon, but from what we know? 
But it was impoflible to read a great number of hooks upon the fub- 
jects 
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jeét, without meeting with conjectures, and it was not eafy to’ perufe 
thefe, without forming others of my own. If thofe which | have 
hazarded fhould throw any light upon the fubject, it will enable my 
readers to travel through the dark maze of inquiry with more facility, 
and confequently lefs difguft; and if I fail in my refearches, and 
leave both the fubject and them where I found them, as the expec- 
tation which I encourage is but fmall, fo it is hoped will be their 
difappointment. For with refpect to all I have to fay, I mutt con- 
fefs that the Spanith motto adopted by Francis le Vayer, is wholly 
applicable. 

De las cofas mas feguras 

Le mas fegura es dudar*. 

«¢ In wading through innumerable volames, with promifing titles, 
and fubmitting to the drudgery of all /uch reading as was never read, 
I frequently found that thofe who were moft diffufe upon the fubject, 
knew leaft of the matter; and that technical jargon, and unintelli- 
gible pedantry fo loaded each page, that not an eligible thought 
could be found, in exploring thoufands of them. Indeed my re- 
Aearches were fometimes fo unfuccefsful, that I feemed to refemble a 
wretch in the ftreet, raking the kennels for an old rufty nail.” 

It has happened, however, to fome of thefe wretched rakers 
that they have now and then picked up a filver-fpoon or a locket 
of gold. As matters of curiofity, if not of much value, the 
reader will thus find many paffages interfperfed throughout this 
ingenious, and we may add learned, differtation. 

We fhall pafs over the technical part, as affording little enter- 
tainment, with obferving only that on the queftion, whether the 
ancients had counterpoint or mufic in parts, Dr. Burney enters 
particularly into the differences between the various writers on 
that controverted fubjeét; concluding on the whole, that harmony, 
like ours, was never practifed by the ancients. On this head, 
however, he farther remarks ‘* that the {tripping their mufic of 
counterpoint does not take from it the power of pleafing, or of 
producing great effects,” In modern times, continues he, a Fa- 
rinelli, a Gizzielli or a Cafarelli, had fung their airs wholly 
without accompaniment, they would perhaps, have been liftened 
to but with ftill more pleafure; the clofes of great fingers, made 
wholly without accompaniment, being mere attended to than alf 
the contrivance of complicated parts, in the courfe of the airs 
which they terminate, ; 

From the ninth fetion, on the fubje& of Dramatic Mufic, we 
fhall {elect a few quotations. 

“* Ariftotle tells us, in his Poetics, that mufic, psrsmoita, is an ef- 
fential part of tragedy ; but how it became effential, this philofopher 
does not inform us. M. Dacier has endeavoured to fupply this omif- 
fion, by fuggefting, that cuftom, and a natural paffion implanted in 
the Greeks oe mufic, had incorporated it into their drama. Indeed 


* The mot costain of certain things, is doubtful. = i 
Ariftotle 
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Ariflotle calls it, in the fame work, ‘* the creatcf embellifhment. 
that tragedy can rective.” And innumerable paflages might be 
quoted from other ancient writers, to prove, that all the dramas of 
the Greeks and Romans were not only fung, but accompanied by mu-' 
fical inftruments. . ‘ 

«© However, many learned critics, not reflecting upon the origin 
of tragedy, and infenfible, perhaps, to the charms of melody, have 
wondered how fo intelligent a pecple 2s the Greeks could bear to 
have their dramas fung. Dut as “antiquity is unanimous in deriving 
the firft dramatic reprefentations at Athens, from the Dithyrambics,: 
or fongs, fung in honour of Bacchus, which afterwards ferved as cho- 
ruffles to the firit tragedies, we need not wonder at, the continyation 
6f mufic in thofe choruffes, which had been aways fung. Nor will 
the cuftom of fetting the epi/odes, as the atts of a play were at firk 
éalled, appear ftrange to fuch as recollect that they were written in 
werfe, and that a/] verfe cwas fung, particularly fuch as was intended 
for the entertainment of the public, aflembled in fpacious theatres, 
or in the open air, where it could only be heard by means of a very 
flow, fonorous, and articulate utterance. 

“« Tt is true that tragedy is an imitation of nature ; but it is an 
exalted, and embellifhed nature: take away mufic and verfification, 
and it lofes its moft captivating ingredients. ‘Thofe who think it un- 
natural to fig during diftrefs, and the agonies even of death, forget 
that mufic is a language that can accommodate its accents and tenes 
to every human fenfation and paffion ; and that the colouring of 
thefe on the ftage muft be higher than in common life, or elfe why 
is blank verfe, or a lofty and figurative language, neceffary * ? 

‘*s From thefe, and other circumflances, mentioned in the courfe 
of this fiona, there can remain no doubt but that the ancient dra- 
mas were /uzg : dramatic recitation having been conftantly called by 
the Greeks, psdros, melody ; and by the Latins, smcdulatio, modus, can- 
ticum, and other mufical terms, which imply /ging. 

“¢ Indeed, fo immenfe was the fize of the theatres of Greece and 
Italy, that we may naturally conclude a mufical declamation for the 
ftage to have been a necefiary confeqaence of {peaking loud ; for 
whoever fhouts, hallows, or bawls, with fuficient force to be heard 
further than common fpeech can penetrate, makes ufe of fixed tones, 
which, if foftened, would become mufical : and it is well known that 
the tones of fpeech are too tranfient and undetermined to be afcer- 
tained by thofe of mufic, or to be audible at a great diftance, or in a 
wide fpace. 

«* This want of natural power of voice fuficient to be heard in the 
open air, for the ancient theatres had no céver, and by a great mul- 
tatude, gave rife not only to /nging upon the tlage, but, perhaps, to 
chanting in the church. ‘The neceility of augmenting the force of a 
per form:r’s voice by every poflible means, likewife firft fuggefted the 
ida of metallic mafks, which were ufed by the aétors upén the prin- 
ciple of {peaking trumpets, and to that of the echeia, or harmtnic yafes ; 

* Tac Rage cannot fubfitt without exaggeration ; as verfe is the exaggeration of 
ecmm na fpeech, fo mufi¢ is that of verfe: in like mianaer, exaggetated gefture be- 
eomes dancing. 
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two expedients fo pecular to the ancient drama, that it feems necef* 
fary to give fome account of them. 

“© The mafk was called. by the Latins perfona, from per/onare, to found 
through, and delineations of fuch mafks as were ufed in each piece, 
were generally affixed to it, as appears from the Vatican Terence. 
Hence dramatis perfona, mafks of the drama ; which words, after mafks 
ceafed to be ufed, were underftood to mean per-/ons of the drama. _ 

«« Quintilian, lib. ii, gives a lift of invariable mafks appropriated 
to different charaéters, to which the public had for many ages been 
accuftomed. Niobe, weeping ; Medea, furious; Ajax, aftonifhed ; 
and Herculus, enraged. In comedy, the flave, the parafite, the 
clown, the captain, the old woman, the harlot, the auftere old man, 
the debauched young man, the prodigal, the prudent young woman, 
the matron, and the father of a family, were all conftantly charac- 
terifed by particular matks. This cuftom is, in fome meafure, {till 
preferved in the Italian comedy, and in ovr pantomime entértain- 
ments, which originated from it +.” 

The ftrange cuftom of dividing the declamation and geftures, 
or fpeaking and a¢ting, between two perfons, our author fays, 
was never thought of by the Greeks; being the invention of one 
Titus Andronicus. 

“« An old Roman poet, who flourished two hundred and forty years,. 
before Chrift, in order to fave himfelf the fatigue of finging in his 
own piece ; to which he, like other authors of his time, had been ac- 
cuftomed. But being hoarfe by repeating a whole play that had 
been excered, he obtained permiffion to transfer the vocal part to a 
young performer, retaining to himfelf only the a@ing, which he was 
able to go through with the more fire and propriety, fays Livy, by 
being exempted from the labour of finging.” 

Of the difference between ancient and modern muficians and 
poets, we have the following account. 

** The profeffion of an aétor was long honourable among the 
Greeks. ‘Their poets, who were likewife orators, itatefmen, and 
generals, performed the principal parts in their own pieces ; and So- 
phocles, who was the firft that did not appear on the ftage in his tra- 
gedies, was compelled to decline it, by the want of voice. 

** Livy, 4. vii. cap. 2. tells us, that Andronicus, who firft wrote 
regular plays among the Latins, acted in his own pieces, as every au- 
thor, at that time, did: and all antiquity afferts, that the firft poets. 
were muficians, and that mufic was infeparable from poetry; but the 
Greek dramatic poets not only fet their own pieces to mufic, but re- 
gulated all the fteps and attitudes of the dancers in the chorus, and; 
the geftures of the actors. It was the opinion of Fontenelle, that 
mufical dramas could never fatisfy men of learning and tafte, till the 
poet and mufician were again united in the fame perfon ; and when 
the Devix du Village, which was both written and fet by M. Rouffeau, 


* The ancients had three feveral} kinds of mofks; the tragic, comic, and 
fativic, LuGan, de Saltat. fpeaks ttill.of a fourth kind, pecullar to dancers, of which 
the mouths were fhat ; whereas the others were always open, and of an enormous 
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was fo univerfally approved, and had fo long a'run during its firft re- 
prefentation at Paris, he attributed its great fuccefs to this union, 

*« Ancient Greece had many muficians, fays M. Dacier, * who 
were not poets, but not one poet who was not a mufician, and who 
did not compofe the mufic of his own pieces: Mu/ici gui erant quon- 
dam iidem poeta, fays Cicero; for in Greece, mufic was the founda- 
tion of all fciences ; the education of children was begun by it, from 
a perfuafion that nothing great could be expeéted from a man who was 
ignorant of mufic. This probably gave the Greek poetry fuch a fu- 
periority over the Latin, as well as over that of modern languages ; 
for at Rome, poetry and mufic were two diflinét arts, and poets were 
there obliged to give their pieces to be fet by muficians, as is the cafe 
wt prefent every where elfe. 

‘* Such were the fentiments of this profound critic, and thefe were 
likewife the opinions of the late Dr. Browne, and are thofe of mott 
learned men, who, being out of the way of good mufic, and good 
performers of the prefent times, have formed 2 romantic idea of an- 
cient mufic upon the exaggerated accounts of its effefis, which they 
have read in old authors. 

** The abate Metaflafio, more a man of the worl1, and more rea- 
fonable, confeffes, that the ftudy of modern mufic requires too much 
time for a man of letters ever to be able to qualify himfelf for the bu- 
finefs of a compofer, 

«© The Greeks, indeed, during the time of their education, had 
no language to learn but their own: hence they had more time for 
other ftudies. But with all the fimplicity of their mufic, the poets 
themfelves being able to fet their own pieces, and to fing them fo well 
to the fatisfaétion of the public, is to me a certain proof that their 
mufic had not only fewer difficulties, but fewer excellencies, than the 
modern, 

** This is not the place to difenfs the point; but it appears to me 
as if the being at once a great poet, and a great mufician, were ut- 
terly impoffible : pel why fhould not fuch a -coincidence of ta- 
lents frequently happen? Milton ftudied mufic, and fo have many 
of our poets ; but to know it equally well with a profeffor, is a drud- 
gery to which they cannot fubmit ; befides, a genius for poetry is fo 
far from including a genius for mufic, that fome of our greateft poets 
have not only been enemies to harmony, but have had ears fo unfor- 
tunately conftruéted, as not to enable them to diftinguifh one found 
from another.” 

It is a-juft and fhrewd obfervation, which our auther makes, 
on Gravina’s complaint againit the modern feparation of mufic 
and poetry. . 

** The Grecian fage, according to Gravina,} was at once a philc- 
fopher, a poet, anda mufician. ‘ In feparating thefe charaéters, fays 
he, they have all been weakened ; the {phere of philofophy has been 
contraéted ; ideas have failed in poetry, and force and energy in 
fong. Truth is now extinguished from among men ; the philofopher 


® Remarques fur la Poetique d’Ariftote, p. 105, 
+ Della Ragion Poctica, 
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no longer fpeaks through the medium of poetry, nor is poetry any 
more peal through the vehicle of melody.’ Now, to my apprehen- 


fion, the reverfe of all this is exactly true: for, by being feparated, © 


each of thefe profeffions receives a dégree of cultivation, which forti- 
fies, and renders it more powerful, if not more illuftrious. The 
mufic of ancient philofophers, and the philofophy of modern mufi- 
cians, I take to be pretty equal in excellence.” 

We are ourfelves fo well fatisfied with this feparation of mufic 
and poetry, that, though we are alfo fatisfied with our author’s 
proof that the declamation of the ancient Greeks was mu- 
fical, we can by no means agree with him, as to the expediency 
and poffibility of reducing modern declamation in the natural 
tones of fpeech, unaccompanied by mufical inftruments, to a no- 
tation, {uch as would mark the elevation, depreffion, and inflexions 
of voice, as well as determine its degree of force, and the accen- 
tuation of words and fyllables. However ‘* devoutly” as Dr. B. 
fays, ** fuch an invention is to be wifhed,” we have not only no 
devotion in fuch a with, but have little idea of its expediency, and 
itill lefs of its practicability, to the extent Dr. B. and Mr, Steele * 
feem to carry it. We are apt, indeed, to join in opinion with that 
fenfible academician, Duclos, who denies the poffibility of a no- 
tation of fpeech, as the intervals are too minute to be afcertained. 
We are alfo of that judicious Frenchman’s opinion in thinking * 
that, if thofe intervals were afcertainable, it would do 
more harm than good. We think mujfical melody fhould_ 
have as little to do with oratory as with poetry and that both 
Speaking and finging would receive great advantage in being ftill 
more diftin& and feparate than they are: that the intervals of 
high‘and low in fpeaking, minute as they are, are ftill too great ; the 
variations of loud and foft, light and heavy +, and thofe undiftin- 
guithable, though diftinguifhing diverfities in tone [not tune] which 
arife from the different faculties and feelings and differ of courfe 
in almoft every individual, being the only means of improving the 
grace and energy of fpeech. Dr. Burney talks of having the 
plays of Shakefpear refet, as well as the operas of Metaftafto, and 
looks upon the proper marks of notation as among the mufical 
defiderata, But, with his leave, he is here leaving the province 
of mufic, and invading that of rhetoric and poetry. Were the 
fcheme in queftion praéticable fo far as would be expedient, the 
muficians fhould have nothing to do with it: for, to return the 
compliment he pays the poets, fome of our greateft muficians 
have not only been enemies to diftin@ articulation, but have had 
ears fo unfortunately conftruéted, as not to enable them to dif-, 
tinguifh one vowel or conionant from another. We join with 
him in the juft compliment he pays Mr. Garrick, that if Shake- 
{pear were to be refet, it were to be wihed that comedian would 

* See our Review for December and January. 


+ A diftin@ion pointed out by Mr. Steele. 
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undertake to be the compofer. We yet think Mr. Garrick very 
judicioufly objects himfelf to the ufe of the proje&ed notation, 
But to'difmifs this fubject, conceining which we have delivered 
our fentiments on a former.occafion. 

In the tenth and laf fection of the differtation, the author treats 
of the effects attributed to the mufic of the ancients on which 
he fays, very fenfibly, 

«* Matcrials for this part of my differtation are fo numerous, that 
if I were only to prefent the reader with all the flories that have 
been related by the moft grave and refpeétable hiltoriass and phi- 
lofophers of Greece and Rome, concerning the moral, medicinal, 
and fapernatural powers of ancient mufic, this feétion wou!d be as 
full of the miracles of muficians, as the Golden Legend is of thofe ope- 
rated by the faints. ‘The credulous and excluiive admirers of anti- 
quity have, however, fo long read and reverenced all thefe narra- 
tions, that they are imprefied by them with an extravagant idea of 
the excellence of ancient mufic, which they are very unwilling to re- 
linquiih ; and yet, after a moi careful inveftigation of the fubjed, 
and a minute analyfis of this mufic, by examining its conflituent 
parts, I have not been able to difcover that it was fuperior to the mo- 
dern in any other refpects than its fimplicity, and ftriét adherence to 
metrical feet, when applied to poetry. For, as mufic, confidered ab- 
ftractedly, it appears to have been much inferior to the modern, in 
the two great and effential parts of the art, melody and harmony.” 

' For thefe reafons our author confincs himfelf to the felection and 
examination of the principal facts, purely hiftorical, that have 
been related of the wonderful power of mufic recorded by the an- 
cients, and urged in its favour by the moderns: his enumeration 
of all which he clofes thus : 

«« All thefe ftories, and many more, have frequently been quoted 
in favour of ancient mufic ; yet to realize or demonftrate its excel- 
lence now, feems out of the power even of thofe who have fpent the 
greateft part of their lives in the ftudy of it. Meibomius, the great 
and learned Meibomius, when prevailed on at Stockholm to fing 
Greek Strophes, fet the whole court of Chriftina in a roar, as Naude 
did in executing a Roman dance ;{ but who would venture to appear 
at court now, in a drefs that was worn a thoufand years ago? Yet 
men delight in the marvellous ; and many bigoted admirers of anti- 
quity, forgetting that moft of the extraordinary effeéts attributed to 
the mufic of the ancients, had their origin in poetical inventions, and 
mythological allegories, have given way to credulity fo far as to be- 
licve, or pretend to believe, thefe fabulous accounts, in order to 
play them off acaini modern mufic; which, according to them, 
mutt remain in a ftate far inferior to the ancient, till it can operate 
all the effects that have been attributed to the mufic of Orpheus, 
Amphion, and fuch wonder-working bards. 

We hall proceed to the confideration of our author’s hiftory 
- itielf in our next Review. . 


} Vie de Chriftine, Reine de Sucde, 
ART. 
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ART. IV. 4 Comparative View of the feveral Methods of pro- 
moting religious Inflruction, from the earlief down to the prefent 
Time; from which the fuperior Excellence of that recommended in 
the Chriftian Inftitutes,. particularly from the Illufiration of 
Scripture Hiflory and Characters, is evinced and demonftrated. By 
Duncan Shaw, D. D. Minifier at Raffird. 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


The public are here prefented with a very methodical, though 
mifcellaneous, treatife ona variety of fubjects, tending to promote 
the beft interefts of mankind in the ‘improved cultivation of reli- 
gion and virtue. Our author’s diverfity of topic is, indeed, fo great 
as to render him neceflarily concife on particular points : the pro- 
per difpofition ef which affords, neverthelefs, a confiftent and co- 
pious fyftem of moral and religious inftruction. It is obferved, in the 
introduétion, that happinefs is naturally the object of the warmeft 
wifhes of mankind: whence every attempt to rectity their fen- 
timents in regard to its attainment muft be laudable. From this 
motive we are told the author engaged in this comparative view 
of the moft remarkable fchemes, which have been adopted in the 
different ages of the world, for promoting the knowledge, and 
enforcing the practice of virtue: from which comparifon he con- 
ceives many important advantages may be derived. He divides 
his compofition into three parts: in the firft of which he treats of 
the feveral methods, which have been employed in different pe- 
riods of the world for promoting the knowledge and practice of 
virtue. Under this general title he particularly confiders—Firtt, 
the ftate of religion, while under the direGtion of the civil ma- 
giftrate ; obferving that though in the early periods of govern- 
ment, religion was confidered by the magiftrate as little moig 
than an engine-of ftate, this is no argument againft religion, but 
the contrary; the beft fyftem of the ableft Jawyers being im- 
perfect, confidered as a dire&tory of religious pracice.——Se- 
condly, The ftate of religion, and the manner of conveying the 
knowledge of it, under a pagan priefthood. Under this divifion 
he traces the firft inftitution of priefts, the fource of ido 
latry, and the origin of hicroglyphics. —Thirdly, The aid derived 
to religion. from the degmata of philofophers and their manner of 
inculcating them. On this fubje&t our author remarks that phi- 
‘ lofophy, with: the greateft propriety, occupies the intermediate 
~ period, betwixt the times of ignorance and fable, which preceded 
it and thofe of brighter knowledge, which followed after : that the 
writings of the ancient philofophers, though they may be con- 
fulted as helps, they are not to be followed as guides in- religion. 
_ He conceives them, however, to be of great ufe to prepare the 

world for judging of the nature, evidence and importance o¢ 
chriftianity, 
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chriftianity, and to difpofe the world to embrace it.—Fourthly, 
‘How far the entertainments of the ftage, as at prefent managed, 
are calculated to promote the caufe of virtue. On this fubje@ 
Dr. Shaw throws out many pertinent and judicious refleétions, 
much to the difadvantage of the prefent ftate of the ftage. He 
appears, however, to admit, with that fevere cenfurer of thea. 
‘trical entertainments, Rouffeau, that, in a corrupted ftate of fo. 
ciety it may be a neceffary evil. And in that, indeed, we agree 
with him, it-is the beft that can. be faid for it.—Fifthly, On the 
fubferviency of modern romance to the intereft of virtue. This 
fubje&& our reverend author treats with much good-fenfe and 
propriety : 

_ © Itis not denied, fays he, but this fpecies of writing might be 
made not only innocent and agreeable, bat alfo highly ufeful, and 
conducive to many excellent and noble purpofes. It can as little be 
‘denied, that among the writings of this kind which our own Count 
has produced, there are fome which difcover an uncommon com fs 
of invention, knowledge of human nature, fprightlinefs of fancy, 
correctnefs of judgment, elegance in the manner, tafte in the ftruc- 
ture, and neatnefs in the drefs of them ; and in which the principal 
characters are through the whole admirably fupported, and every fea- 
ture feems drawn from the life. 

‘« Thefe works of fancy and imagination, as they are addreffed, 
fo they feem particularly fuited, to the gay and lively. Too fuch, if 
formed upon a proper plan, they might read lectures upon morality, 
which they would not perhaps have patience to hear delivered from 
the pulpit, or in 2 more’ grave and ferious tone. But is there no 
danger even to fuch, from too great’an indulgence of tafte for com- 
pofitions ef this clafs? ‘They are people of this calt of’mind who ge- 
nerally beftow moft time upon them; and I own that, if their life 
muft be {pent in amufement, it is humane and benevolent in thole 
who can, to provide that amufement for them which is moft inno- 
cent. And good it were, that this was always fo. But is it not, 
alas! too often the contrary ? Framed to intereft fome of the moft foft 
and tender paflions, do not many of our romances ferve to inflame 
them, by the fcenes through which they lead them, and fo do they 
not often become the pleafing vehicle of a dangerous poifon? And 

rhaps it deferves to be confidered, if the abundance of fuch writ- 
ings is not one of thofe tainted fources, from which proceed, in @ 
great meafure, not only the corruption of the tafte, but alfo of the 
manners, of the prefent age, and that {pirit of intrigue, licentiouf- 
nefs, and diffipation, which muft. be obferved all, and is juiily 
lamented by many. At leait, if we may judge of their merit from 4 
long obfervation ‘of their effects, we shall have no great reafon to ex- 
tol it. 

** It is true, writings of this nature have encouraged a tafte for 
reading, beyond what obtained in former times; but a reading, for 
the moft part with no other view than for entertainment .and amufe- 
ment, and the pleafure they give, by exciting and gratifying Som 
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ofity ; the one, from the intricacy of the ftory, and the other, from 
the variety of anecdotes with which it abounds and is diverfified. 
But may it not be obferved, which is more than a counterbalance to 
any advantage that can refult from reading of this nature, that in 
proportion as the tafte for it increafes, it is for every other more grave 
ipecies of compofition diminifhed, and that to fuch a degree among 
the polite and elegant, or thofe who affect to be called Men of tafte, 
that they even appear nauteated at the moft important and interefting 
truths, if they thall appear but in a plain and fimple, and not in a 
gaudy and tinfel drefs, 

*« What! is Religion, is Virtue degenerated into a mere found to, 

leafe a delicate ear? Has Virtue no charms to recomniend herfelf,, 
independent of thofe glittering ornaments in which fome delight to 
exhibit her to the view of others? Never does the appear more lovely 
than in her native fimplicity. All borrowed ornaments ferve rather 
to conceal, than fet off her beauty to advantage. And yet, by being 
accaftomed to behold her, decked out in all the finery in which the 
moft inventive imagination can drefs her, they come at length to look 
upon her with indifference where this is wanting. When the {peaks 
to them without any parade, they are apt to turn a deaf ear to her. 
What! muft he that tells me my houfe is on fire, or would fave me 
from falling over a precipice, make’a gentecl harangue to fecure my 
atteation, and awaken my regard for my own fafety? Nothing can 
he more abfurd than the very fuppofition. Not that I would con- 
demn attention to the propriety and purity of diction, in performan- 
ces of a grave and interefting nature. Far otherwife. Perhaps this 
is too little ftudied. But.at the fame time, will it not be owned that 
this may be carried too far? If at any period, what is called tafte and 
fine compofition, comes, even where the caufe of real oodnefs is 
concerned, to be more relithed by a certain clafs of people, than re- 
ligious feeling and fentiment, it is full time to chéck the growing 
evil.” 

We would recommend the confideration of thefe refle&tions on 
ftile, as well to our friend Toplady and his brother downright 
declaimers, on the one hand, as to Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. Fordyce, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of devotional taffe, on the other.— 
But, continues our reverend author, 

‘* The manner of romance-writing, befides the inconveniences al- 
ready noticed, is attended with others, which go a great way to de- 
feat the falutary purpofes propofed by it, . 

‘* In delineating the characters of their heroes or heroines, the 
writers of romance are like painters, who, though they own that Na- 
ture is the rule they are to follow, in forming their pictures of beauty, 
contend that 4rt has the privilege of perfecting them. ; 

‘« It is reported of Zeuxis, an ancient painter, that being em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of Crotona, 4 city of Calabria, to make 
for their Temple of Juno, a female figure, he defired the. liberty of 
feeing their handfomett virgins ; and that out of thefe he chofe five, 
from whofe feveral excellencies he formed a moft perfect figure in fea~ 
tures, fhape, and colouring, and called it Helena, : 
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“« Like him, the authors of many of our romances, to form their 
hero or heroine, or their principal characters, burrow features from 
one, proportion from anothey, comp'cxion from a third, and thus 
form a Phoenix, as much fabulous among the human, as among the 
winged kind ; a creature, only of a lively fancy, not to be met with 
in real life, and indeed no where but in fech romantic defcriptions. 
Such a picture may admit of an apology in painters. In drawing 
the picture of Beauty, as they can find no original in any one per- 
fon, frora whom they can take it, muft they not therefore form it 
from an affemblage of thofe features they can find and think beft? If, 
according to the theology of ancient times, they are to form a picture 
of corel ihe gods or goddefies, it is but natural to reunite in the idea 
they form of them, as in their centre, all that beauty and perfection 
which are to be found fcattered among their works, and thus to give 
their pictures all the heightening they can receive from the fineft fan. 
cy, the niceft hand, and the moft delicate pencil. But there cart be 
no fuch excufe for the writers of romance. ‘i heir bufinefs is fo to 
paint Virtue, that it may feem to be taken from real life, and fo he 
the more eafily copied back into it again. Whereas, by enlarging 
the proportions Leyond what is human, this effect is in a great mea- 
fure prevented. ‘The Reader confiders the picture fet before him, as 
an object rather to be gazed upon with admiration, than with the 
leaft hopes of an approximation toit, or a tolerable refemblance of it. 
Executed on this plan, fuch performances may pleafe and dazzle the 
imagination at firlt fight; but will never fail to difguit a true tafte 
upon a déliberate review *.” 

This laft remark particularly applies, as perhaps it was in- 
tended, to the Sir Charles Grandifon of Richardfon ; a romance 
Wiiter, to whofe genius has been paid many compliments at the 
expence of truth. It has been faid of him, indeed, that ‘¢ He 
taught the pafliong to play at the command of virtue.” 
This he may fometimes have done, but we will venture to fay, 
he has not feldom taught them to play to the tune of vice.+ 


* This may be, but does not this remark militate againft that of Dr. Gregorys 
which ourauthor quoteselfewhere.’. His words are, “ Notwith%anding the ridicu- 
lous extravagance of the old romance in many_particulars, it feems calculated to 
produce more favourable effetic cn the morals of mankind, than our modern no- 
vels. If the former did not reprofert men as they really are, it reprefented them 
better; its heroes were the patterns of courage, generofity, trutliy humanity, and the 
moft exalted yirtues. is heroines were diftinguithed ‘for modefty, delicacy, and the 
utmoft dignity of manners. Tlic latter reprefegt m- '<ind too much what~they are, 
paint fuch fcenes of pleafure and.vice a3 are ur * to fee the light 5 and thusin 
#manner hatkiey youth imthe ways of wici els, before they are well entered 
into the world ; expofe the fait fex in the mo wanton and thamelefs manner to the 
eyes of the world, by Aiipping them of that modeft referve which is the foundation 
of grace and dignity, the veil with which natuve intended to proteé&t ther from too 
familiar an eye, in order to be at once the greateft incitement 0 loves and the 
greateft fecurity to virtue. In fhort, the one may miflead the imagination, the 
other has a tendency to inflame the paffions and corrupt the heart.” 

+ Experience telis us, that there is fo little confidence to be plated in the play fulmefs 
of the pations, that it is dangerous, with almott any view, t+ excite them. Ari- 
ftotle, indeed, tells us, that tragedy teads to purge the paffions ; but the {cholialts 
have not as yet fett!ed what he means by purgation. 

} Dr. Gregory's Comp. View, &¢, edit. 4. Pp. 97s 
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Our author concludes this fection of his work in the fol- 
lowing words, which fhew him no lefs a friend to politieal li- 
berty, than to,moral virtue. 

«* To conclude: I may venture to affirm that, favourable as she 
reception is, which romances and nove’s meet with from us, books 
written upon the fame plan, and of the fame tendency, would have 
given offence to fome of thofe ancient ftates, which were mott ‘cele- 
brated for a wife policy. 

«* From Lacedemon, the works of the celebrated poet Archilo- 
chus were excluded, becaufe, however calculated to pleafe, they 
were {till more calculated to corrupt the heart and debauch the nran- 
ners of the unfufpious and- unwary youth *. Haw come books of 
the fame or a fimilar turn be in fuch high efteem among us, and to 
be read perhaps more than any others? Their admirers will, no 
doubt, reprefent the encouragement given them, as an evidence of 
a great improvement in our tafte and manners. But I fufpect it is, 
on the contrary, a fhrewd prefumption of a fad corruption in both. 
And if this be the cafe, it is at leaft high time the public fhould at- 
tend to this growing evil, and attempt the cure of it. At Lacede- 
mon the remedy-was at hand, and the application of it eafy. The~ 
government could all at once give the neceffary check. They needed 
only to prohibit the publication of fuch performances by fevere penal 
laws enatted for this purpofe. But I am perfuaded no friend of re- 
ligion, liberty, or learning would ever with to fee our government 
aan fuch a meafure. It would be incompatible with the true in- 
terelts of any of them. In a ftate, fuch as our’s, nothing fhould be 
more carefully avoided than the leaft infringment of the liberty of 
the prefs. This, it is true, has in many inftances been fcandaloufly 
abufed, but ftill it muft be owned, that it is even better to tolerate 
thefe abufes, than lay that liberty from whence they proceed, under 
any great reftriction. This would draw after it confequences incom- 
parably more hurtful than the other. But though it might hot be * 
proper for government to interfere, there can be no good reafon = f 
the public thould not. It isto the public thefe writings are addreffed, 
and therefore thofe among them who have the interefts of virtue at 
heart, are called upon to attempt the fo much needed reformation. 
It is only in their power to effe&t it. Neither is the tafk fo difficut as 
it may at firft fight. appears. They need but to expofe the impro- 
prieties, defeéts, and faults of fuch performances, and fhew that 
vice, however artfully difguifed, fhall meet with no quarter; yea, 
that every attempt to recommend it, will be canfidered .as an infult 
upon the public, and then the ftrain of our novels will be quickly 
a.tered to the better. They will not offend againit the rules of the 
ftriéteft virtue and decorum, when their authors find, that by fo do- 
ing, they fhould but difpleafe thofe of the beft tafte, and thus, by 
their fevere but juft cenfure of fuch performances, leffen the reputa-. 
tion and fale of them, and by thefe meaws, the profits expected from 
them.” 
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It is, no doubt, moft devoutly to be wifhed that this ‘mode of 
public correction, both of romance and the drama were adopted ; 
but alas, there are little hopes of its ever being fo. If truth and 
virtue want an advocate till their caufe be efpoufed by that many- 
headed monfter, the multitude, they may ever be abandoned to 
infult. It isthe many that promote the /a/e of books; and it is 
the fale that promotes their vendible reputation. So powerful is 
the motive ot fimple curiofity over even well-difpofed minds, that 
people will often purchafe a popular book, though they deteft 
the principles it contains and ought therefore to endeavour to 
check its circulation.—Sixthiy, our author confiders the fevera] 
kinds of periodical writings, and their ufefulnefs for promoting 
religious inftruétions. By periodical writings he means the effays 
publifhed under the title of the Spectator, the Rambler, &c. all 
which, he conceives defective in a religious point of view ; as are 
alfo our different moral fyitems, as not being calculated for the 
generality of readers, In the feventh and laft fection of this firft 
‘part, our author treats of preaching, and the general topics with 
which the gofpel furnifhes the chriftian divine, for promoting the 
improvement and entertainment of his readers: and here, as it was 
naturally to be expected ina profeffed divine, he gives the preference 
.toall modes of moral and religious ijnftruction, tothat of commenting 
on the Bible from the pulpit. ‘‘ By a proper explication, fays he, 
of the various topics with which he is furnifhed, what might not 
the chriftian divine do, in the way of entertaining, as well as 
inftruéting mankind, thofe of the beft tafte not excepted?”—— 
What, indeed! in comparifon at leait of what our modern divines 
actually do! Surely our reverend author did not fee that his ar- 
gument cuts with two edges ! What a horrid reproach on our 
prefent fet of pulpit orators, for the improper application of f{crip- 
tural topics, that when they aight do fo much they really do fo 
very little! What a fhame to the regular clergy that full! play- 
houfes and empty churches fhould fo fcandaloufly difgrace the 
metropolis of the kingdom!~-Juftice here, obliges us to ex- 
empt from this cenfure fome of the. irregu/ars of the function, 
who, occafionally induce the liftening crowds to ramble frem one 
ehurch to another, or to flock ftatedly to the Old Jewry, the taber- 
nacle and the Lock-hofpital. A Moor-fields ranter will attraét as 
great a crowd about his table as the merry-andrew of a mounte- 
bank about his ftage; and a Weftley, a Romaine, or a Madan, 
draw ahoufewith either a Garrick, aBarry,or a Yates, What ablef- 
fed reformation would it be, if what, our author labours to evince 
by argument, could be proved by example! As to the few 
above-mentioned, they are fuch exceptions to the general rule, a 
éannot be admitted in favour of it; unlefs it be allowed that. our 
ema popular preachers only make a proper application of the 

criptures and the advantageous influence of the facerdotal fitu- 
atiot. 
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ation. We are the lefs ready to give into our author’s partiality 
for his profeffion, from having frequently heard his fellow la- 
bourers in the vineyard, and thofe of the firft reputation for abi- 
lities, ferioufly lament the inefficacy of their pulpit orations. 
There is the defect in this which is in all other modes of public 
inftrusion: * company diverts the attention from. particular 
objects, as inattention to particular objects contributes to heighten 
amufement: hence it is that men meet together with alacrity to 
be entertained, and are feldom difappointed ; while hardly any 
man learns any thing more from the beft public lecture than the 
neceflity of having a private tutor. Not to refine too far, there 
is perhaps another reafon. Men meet merely to be amufed not 
only with alacrity, but with confidence, Sated with what they 
pofiefs, they profeffedly want only to vary the fpecies of felf- 
complacency, and to,fee it any body can make them more happy 
than they are ¢. It is otherwife when men-meet for inftruction : 
defect and diffidence diétate humility, confcious inferiority piques 
their pride, and perhaps the moft-ignorant man breathing, looks 
upon it as a kind of fhame to be taught anything. At leaft he 
would rather learn privately of a tutor, or from books alone, that 
of which he would not be generally known to be ignorant, Not 
but that imbecillity leads many to attend public: inftitutions by 
which they never profit, that they may have the credit of being 
fuppofed to know what they ought to know. Hence numbers 
vifit univerfities, leturcs, &c. as the greater part of the congre- 
gation goes to church: the one, that they may be thought learned, 
the other that they may be thought religious. But, to wave-re- 
flections of this kind, we objeé& to the main point, the making a 
place of inftruétion of any kind, a place of entertainment. We 
have no doubt that a preacher of genius and talents, might ntake 
the pulpit a more pleafing vehicle of entertainment to. perfons 
of good tafte, thah either the bar or the ftage, but we do not 
think entertainment the bufinefs of the pulpit, and have too high 
a regard for the clerical character than to wifh ever to fee it on a 
footing with that of players and buffoons, ftyaining their lungs 
and playing their tricks f to fill their refpetive fhew-booths.— 

* We fay nothing of the matter of devotion, as we conceive the mere preceptive 
part of divine worfhip in our churches has nothing to do with it. The going to 
church, or mecting, to hear a fermon, contains, in our opinion, little, if any thing, 
of the worthip of God ; and though places of public worfhip may be expedient to 
fupport and diffufe a fpirit of religion, we conceive the beft of chriftians is never fo 
truly devout at chureh, as in his clofet. ; a4 
. $ Atleast, woe be to the man in diftrefs, who fecks relief in amufement. It 
is like the poor devil who flies from poverty to the bottle ; he may indeed drowa 
himfelf in a malmfey butt ; but by drinking he will be ftill.as miferably ftupid, as 
unamufed and unamufing, as if hewere mifekably fober. 

t It is furely no fevere exprefiion: for what our author ftiles and. recommends, the 
“* Jetting off all the great truths of religion to the beft adwantage.” Fie upon fuch 
meretricious expreffions when applied to the dottrines of the gofpel ! Are rational 
beings to be coaxed, to’be qbecdled; into the falvation of their immortal fouls? -Is the 
grace of God become totally ufelefs and ina@ive ? Or is the omnipotent difpgfer of 


i6 afleep, or gone ona journey ?” 
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It is, no doubt, moft devoutly to be wifhed that this mode of 
public correétion, both of romance and the drama were adopted ; 
but alas, there are little hopes of its ever being fo. Iftruth and 
virtue want an advocate till their caufe be efpoufed by that many- 
headed monfter, the multitude, they may ever be abandoned to 
infult. It isthe many that promote the /2/e of books; and it is 
the fale that promotes their vendible reputation. So powerful is 
the motive ot fimple curiofity over even well-difpofed minds, that 
people will often purchafe a popular book, though they deteft 
the principles it contains and ought therefore to endeavour to 
check its circulation.—Sixthiy, our author confiders the fevera] 
kinds of periodical writings, and their ufefulnefs for promoting 
religious inftructions. By periodical writings he means the effays 
publifhed under the title of the Spectator, the Rambler, &c. all 
which, he conceives defective in a religious point of view ; as are 
alfo our different moral fyiiems, as not being calculated for the 
generality of readers. In the feventh and laft feétion of this firft 
‘part, our author treats of preaching, and the general topics with 
which the gofpel furnifhes the chriftian divine, for promoting the 
improvement and entertainment of his readers: and here, as it was 
naturally to be expected ina profeffed divine, he gives the preference 
.toall modes of moraland religious inftruction, tothat of commenting 
on the Bible from the pulpit. ‘‘ By a proper explication, fays he, 
of the various topics with which he is furnifhed, what might not 
the chriftian divine do, in the way of entertaining, as well as 
inftruéting mankind, thofe of the beft tafte not excepted?” —— 
What, indeed! in comparifon at leaft of what our modern divines 
aétually do! Surely our reverend author did not fee that his ar- 
gument cuts with two edges! What a horrid reproach on our 
prefent fet of pulpit orators, for the improper application of {crip- 
tural topics, that when they might do fo much they really do fo 
very little! What a fhame to the regular clergy that full play- 
houfes and empty churches fhould fo fcandaloufly difgrace the 
- metropolis of the kingdom!+-Juflice here, obliges us to ex- 
empt from this cenfure fome of the. irregulars of the function, 
who, accafionally induce the liftening crowds to ramble frem one 
ehurch to another, or to flock ftatedly to the Old Jewry, the taber- 
nacle and the Lock-hofpital. A Moor-fields ranter will attrag as 
great a crowd about his table as the merry-andrew of a mounte- 
bank about his ftage; and a Weftley, a Romaine, or a Madan, 
draw ahoufewith either a Garrick, aBarry,or a Yates, What ablef- 
fed reformation would it be, if what, our author labours to evince 
by argument, could be proved by example! As to the few 
above-mentioned, they are fuch exceptions to the general rule, a 
éannot be admitted in favour of it; unlefs it be allowed that. our 
— popular preachers only make a proper application of the 
criptures and the advantageous influence of the facerdotal fitu- 
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ation. We are the lefs ready to give into our author’s partiality 
for his profeflion, from having frequently heard his fellow la- 
bourers in the vineyard, and thofe of the firft reputation for abi- 
lities, ferioufly lament the inefficacy of their pulpit orations. 
There is the defect in this which fs in all other modes of public 
inftruttion: * company diverts the attention from. particular 
objects, as inattention to particular objects contributes to heighten 
amufement: hence it is that men meet together with alacrity to 
be entertained, and are feldom difappointed ; while hardly any 
man learns any thing more from the beft public lecture than the 
neceflity of having a private tutor. Not to refine too far, there 
is perhaps another reafon. Men meet merely to be amufed not 
only with alacrity, but with confidence, Sated with what they 
pofiefs, they profefledly want only to vary the fpecies of felf- 
complacency, and to,fee if any body can make them more happy 
than they are ¢. It is otherwife when men-meet for inftruction : 
defe& and diffidence dictate humility, confcious inferiority piques 
their pride, and perhaps the moft-ignorant man breathing, looks 
upon it as a kind of fhame to be taught anything. At leaft he 
would rather learn privately of a tutor, or from books alone, that 
of which he would not be generally known to be ignorant. Not 
but that imbecillity leads many to attend public: inftitutions by 
which they never profit, that they may have the credit of being 
fuppofed to know what they ought to know. Hence numbers 
vifit univerfities, leturcs, &c. as the greater part of the congre- 
gation goes to church: the one, that they may be thought learned, 
the other that they may be thought religious. But, to wave-re- 
flections of this kind, we objeé to the main point, the making a 
place of inftruétion of any kind, a place of entertainment. We 
have no doubt that a preacher of genius and talents, might ntake 
the pulpit a more pleafing vehicle of entertainment to. perfons 
of good tafte, thah either the bar or the ftage, but we do not 
think entertainment the bufinefs of the pulpit, and have too high 
a regard for the clerical charaéter than to wifh ever to fee it on a 
footing with that of players and buffoons, ftyaining their lungs 
and playing their tricks f to fill their refpective fhew-booths. — 

* We fay nothing of the matter of devotion, as we conceive the mefe preceptive 

part of divine worthip in our churches has nothing to do with ite. The going to 
church, or mecting, to hear a fermon, contains, in our opinion, little, if any thing, 
of the worship of God ; and though places of public worfhip may be expedient to 
fupport and diffufe a fpirit of religion, we conceive the beft of chriftians is never fo 
truly devout at chureh, as in his clofet. ; : 
. $ Atleast, woe be to the man in diftrefs, who fecks relief in amufement. It 
is like the poor devil who flies from poverty to the bottle ; he may indeed drown 
him(felf in a malmfey butt ; but by drinking he will be ftiil.as miferably ftupid, as 
unamufed and unamufing, as if he were mifekably fober. 

} It is furely no fevere expreflion: for what our author ftiles and.recommends, the 
“* jetting off all the great truths of religion to rhe beff advantage.” Fie upon fuch 
meretricious expreffions when applied to the doétrines of the gofpel ! Are rational 
beings to be coaxed, to’be qbecdled, into the falvation of their immortal fouls? -Is the 


grace of God become totally ufelefs and ina@ive ? Or is the omnipotent difpgfer of 
6“ afleep, or gone ona journey ?” 
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Let them exert themfelves with a fpirit becoming the importance 
of their fubjcét and the dignity of the calling, to which they are 
called: but never let them proftitute both to precarious and pro. 
fitlefs popularity. After all, though we fo freely fpeak our 
minds of what we think really the cafe, we moft heartily with it 
wefe as our author reprefents it. We fhall accordingly proceed 
in our next Review, on that prefumption, to confider the two 
other parts of this inftructive and entertaining Comparison. 





ART. 'V. The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Efg. Vol. I. 4to. Cadell. f ‘ 


Among the many valuable publications, that do honour to our 
country in the prefent age, we may rank the hiftory, before us, - 
in the firft clafs. The fubjeét, indeed, has been treated in a maf- 
terly manner by other writers*; but by none who appear to 
have taken fo comprehenfive a view of it, while they attended 
with equal accuracy and penetration to the minuter caufes, co- 
operating to fo mortifying an inftance of the vanity of human 
grandeur, as the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. To 
Britons at the prefent juncture, it affords a peculiarly melancholy 
profpect ; the glory of this nation, having fo lately reached its 
zenith, and being now apparently on the decline, from caufes 
not diffimilar to thofe, which brought on the ruin of Rome; do- 
meftic corruption and diftant revolt! 

Mr. Gibbon, in a very modeft preface, apologizes for prefenting 
a firft volume only of a work ; which he fcarcely Aatters himfelf 
with being ever happy enough to compleat. The outlines of it 
are, indeed, extenfive and do great credit to the defigner, whe- 
ther they are filled up by fo able a colourift or not. The nature 
and limits of his general plan, he gives in few words, as follows. 

‘* The memorable feries of revolutions, which, in. the courfe of 
about thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at length de- 
ftroyed, the folid fabric of Roman greatnefs, may, with fome.pro- 
priety, be divided into the three following periods. 

“I. The firit of thefe periods may be traced from the age of Tra- 
jan and the Antonines, when the Roman ‘monarchy having attained 
its full ftrength and maturity, began to verge towards its. decline ; 
and will extend to the fubverfion of the weftern empire, by the bar- 
barians of Germany and Scythia, the rude anceftors of the moft pd- 
lithed nations of modern Europe. This extraordinary, revolutiop, 
which fubjeéted Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was cefn- 
pleted about the beginning of the fixth century. - 

** II. The fecond period of the Decline and Fall of Rome, may be 
fuppofed to commence with the reign of Juftinian, who by his laws, 


* Particularly by the celebrated Baron de Montefquieu, in a work entitled 
* Confiderations fur la Grandeur ct la Decadence des Romains.” 
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as well as by his vi¢tories, reftored a tranfient fplendor to the Eaftern 
Empire. It will comprehend the invafion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conqueft of the Afiatic and African prayinces by the Arabs, who 
embraced the religion of Mahomet : the revolt of the Roman. people 
againft the feeble princes of Conftantinople, and the elevation of. 
Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hundred, eftablithed the {e- 
cond, or German Empire of the weft. , 

“* (II. The laft and longeft of thefe periods includesabout feven cen- 
turies and a half ; from the revival of the Weftern Empire, till the ta- 
king of Conitantinople by the Turks, and the extinétion of a degenerate 
race of princes, who continued to affume the titles of Cafar and Au- 
guftus, after their dominions were contracted to the limits of a fingle 
city; in which the language, as well as the manners, of the ancient 
Romans, had been long fince forgotten. ‘The writer who fhould un- 
dertake to relate the events of this period, would find himfelf obliged 
to enter into the general hiftory of the Crufades, as far as they con- 
tributed to the ruin of the Greek empire ; and he would fearcely be 
able to reftrain his curiofity from making fome enquiry into the ftate 
of the city of Rome, during the darknefs and confufion of the middle 
aces ” 

Ssuch is Mr. Gibbon’s general plan, of which he has executed 
in the prefent volume but a fmall part ; commencing with the age 
of the Antonines, and ending with that of Conftantine. During 
this interval, indeed, a number of important and. interefting 
events give him an opportunity of difplaying both his natural and 
acquired abilities to great advantage: the man of genius appear- 
ing not lefs conf{picuous in the order and fimplicity of the compo- 
fition, than the man of letters, the politician and the philofopher, 
in the inveftigation of his facts and the propriety of his reflections. 
It will not be expected of us to give an abftract of the hiftory of a 
period fo well known, we fhall, therefore, felect a fpecimen or 
two of our author’s ftile and manner of narration and obfervatiory, 
as the moft confiftent with our plan, in doing juftice to the writer, 
and affording entertainment to our readers. 

There is not, to be met with, in hiftory, perhaps a more fin- 
gular event, than the public fale of the-empire of the world, as. 
that of Rome might be called, by public auction to a private ci- 
tizen. -Our author’s relation of this event is properly introduced: 
by a very fenfible and judicious obfervation on the civil danger of 
military power. obit 

“« The power of the fword is more fenfibly felt in an extenfive mo- 
narchy, thaninafmall community It has ‘been calculated by the 
ableft politicians, that no ftate, without being foon exhaufted, can 
maintain-above the hundredth part of its members in arms and idie- 
nefs. But although this relative proportion may be uniform, its 
influence over the feft of tlie fociety will vary according to the degree 
of its pofitive ftrength. The advantages of military icience and dif- 
cipline cannot be exerted, unlefs a proper number of foldiers are 
united intoone body, and aétuated by one foul. With a handful of 
men, fuch an union would be ineffectual ; with an unwieldy hoff, it 
I4 would 
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would be impraéticable ; and the powers of the machine would be 
alike deftroyed by the extreme minutenefs, or the exceflive weight of 
its fprings. To illuftrate this obfervation we need only refleét, that 
there is no foperiority of fatural ftrength, artificial weapons, or ac- 
uired fill, which could enable one man to keep in conftant fubjec- 
tion a hundred of his fellow-creatures : the tyrant of a fingle town, or 
afmall diftrict, would foon difcover that an hundred armed followers 
were aweak defence againft ten thoufand peafants or citizens ; buta 
hundred thoufand well-difciplined foldiers will command, with def- 
otic fway, ten millions of fubjetts; and a body of ten or fifteen” 

Proufand guards will ftrike terror into the moft numerous populace 
that ever crowded the flreets of an immenfe capital. 

_ © The Praetorian bands, whofe licentious foey was the firft fymp- 
tom and caufe of the decline of the Roman empire, fcarcely amount- 
ed to the laft mentioned number.* ‘They derived their inftitution 
from Auguftus. That crafty tyrant, fenfible that laws might colour, 
but that arms alone could maintain, his ufurped dominion, had gra- 
dually formed this powerful body of guards in conftant vendinel to 
protect his perfon, to awe the fenate, and either to prevent or to 
cruth the firft motions of rebellion. He diftinguifhed thefe favoured 
troops by a double pay, and fuperior privileges ; but, as their formi- 
dable afpe& would at once have alarmed and irritated the Roman 
people, three cohorts only were ftationed in the capital ; whilft the 
remainder was difperfed in the adjacent towns of Italy.t But after 
fifty years of peace and fervitude, Tiberius ventured on a decifive 
meafure, which for ever rivetted the fetters of his country. Under 
the fair pretences of eye: Italy from the heavy burthen of mili- 
tary quarters, and of introducing a itriéter difcipline among the 

uards, he afflembled’ them at Rome, in a permanent camp,} which 
was fortified with fkilful care,§ and placed on a commanding 
fituation.|} 

_ * Such formidable fervants are always neceflary, but often fatal to 
the throne of defpotifm. By thus introducing the Pretorian guards, 
as it were, into the palace and the fenate, the emperors taught them 
to perceive their own ftrength, and the weaknefs of the civil govesn- 


ment ; to view the vices of their mafters with familiar contempt, and 
to lay afide that reverential awe, which diftance only, and myftery, 
can preferve, towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious idlenels 
ef an opulent city, their pride was nourifhed by the fenfe of their ir- 
refiftible weight ; nor was it poflible to conceal from them, that the 


* They were originally nine or ten thoufand men (for Tacitus and Dion are not 
agreed upon the fubject) divided into as many cohorts, ‘Vitellius increafed them 
to fixteen thoufand, and as far as we can learn from infcriptions, they never aftere 
wards funk much below that number. See Lipfius de magnitudine Romani, i. 4+ 

+ Sueton. in Auguft. c. 49. 

$ Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 37. Dion Caffius, l. hwii. p. 867 

§ In thecivil war between Vitellius and Vefpafian, the Praetorian camp was at- 
tacked, and defended with all the machines ufed in the fiege of the beft fortifved 
cities. ‘Tacit, Hift. iii, 34. ; 

|| Clofe to the walls.of the city, on the broad fummit of the Quirinal and Vimi- 
nal hills. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Antiqua, p- 46- 
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* Annal. iv. $-) The emperor Otho compliments tMeir vanity, with the flattering 
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perfon of the fovereign, the authority of the fenate, the public trea- 
fure, and the feat of empire, were all in their hands. To divert the 
Pretorian bands from thefe dangerous refleétions, the frmett and bett 
eftablifhed princes were obliged to mix blandifhments with commands, 
rewards with punifhments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
fures, connive at their irregularities, and to purchafe their precariotis 
faith by a liberal donative: which, fince the elevation of Claud ius 
was exacted as a legal claim, on the acceffion of every new emperor.* 

‘** The advocates of the guards endeavoured to juftify by argu- 
ments, the power which they afferted by arms ; and to maintain that, 
according to the beft principles of the conftitution, their confent was 
effentially neceffary in the appointment of anemperor. The elé€tion 
of confuls, of generals; and of magiftrates, however it had been re- 
cently ufurped by the fenate, was the anctert and undoubted right 
of the Roman people.t But where was the Roman people to be 
found ? Not furely amongft the mixed multitude of flaves and ftran- 
gers that filled the ftreets of Rome; a fervile populace, as devoid of 
ipirit- as deftitute of property. ‘The defenders of the ftate, feletted 
from the flower of the Italian youth,{ and trained in the exercife of 
arms and virtue, were the genuine reprefentatives of the people, and 
the beft entitled to elect the military chief of the republic. Thefe af- 
fertions, however, defeétive in reafon, became unanfwerable, when 
the fierce Pretorians increafed their weight, by throwing like the bar- 
barian conqueror of Rome, their fwords into the {cale.§ 

“« The Pratorians had violated the fanctity of the throne, by the 
atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they difhonoured the majefty of it by 
their fubfequent-condué&. The camp was without a leader, for even 
the prefe& Letus, who had excited the tempeft, prudently declined 
the public indignation. Amidft the wild diforder, Sulpicianus, | the 
the emperor’s father-in-law, and governor of the city, whohad been 
fent to the camp on the firft alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to 
ealm the fury of the multitude, when he was filenced by the clamo- 
rous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the head of Perti- 
nax. Though hiftory has accuftomed us to obferve every principle, 
and. every paflion yield to the imperious dittates of ambition, it is 
fcarcely credible that, in thefe moments of horror, Sulpicianus 
thould have afpired to afcend a throne ftreaming with the blood of fo 
near a relation, and fo excellent a prince. He had already begun to 


* Claudius, raifed by the foldiers to the empire, was the firft who gave a dona- 
tive. He gave guina dena, 1201. (Sucton. in Claud. c. 10.) when Marcus, with his 
colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet poffeffion of the throne he gave vicena, 1601. to 
each of the guards, Hift. Auguft. p. 25. (Bion, ‘Ixxiii. p. 123%) Wemay form 
fome ideaof the amount of thefe fums,’ by Hadrian’s complaint, that the promotioa 
of a Ceefar had coft him ter millies, ‘two millons and a half-fterlings en 

t Cicero de Legtbus, iii. 3, The firft book of Livy, and the fecond of Diony- 
- of Halicarnaffus, thew the authority of the people, even in the eleétion of the 
cing. . 

t They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies, (Tacit. 


titles of Italie Alumni, Romana vere juventus. Tacit. Hilt. 1. 34. ? 
§ In the fiege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, v.48. Piutarch. in Camill. 
P- 143- 
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ufe the only effectual argument, and to treat for the imperial dignity; 
but the more prudent of the Pretorians, apprehenfive that, in this 
private contract, they fhould not obtain a juft price for fo valuable a. 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts, and, with a loud voice, , 

oclaimed that the Roman world was to be difpofed of to the bef 
bidder by public auGtion,* ; 

‘© This infamous offer, the moft infolent excefs of military licence, . 
diffufed an univerfal grief, fhame, and indignation throughout the 
city. It reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy fe- 
nator, who, regardlefs of the public calamities, was indulging him- 
felf in the luxury of the table. His wife and his daughter, his freed- 
men and his parafites, eafily convinced him that he deferved the 
throne, and earneftly conjured him toembrace fo fortunate an oppor- 
tunity. The vain old man haftened to the Pretorian camp, where 
Sulpicianus was flill in treaty with the guards; and began to bid 
againit him from the foot of the rampart. ‘The unworthy negocia- . 
tion was tranfacted by faithful emiffaries, who paffed alternately from 
one candidate to the other, and acquainted each of them, with the 
offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already promifed a donative of 
five thoufand drachms (above one hundred and fixty pounds) to each 
foldier ; when Julian, eager for the prize, rofe at once to the fum of 
fix thoufand two hundred and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds fterling. The gates of the camp were inftantly thrown 
open to the purchafer ; he was declared emperor, and received an 
oath of allegiance from the foldiers, who retained humanity enough 
to ftipulate that he fhould pardon and forget the competition of Sul- 
picianus.” 

Let the above fuffice as a fpecimen of our author’s talents for 
hiftorical narration and political reflection. The following, re- 
fpecting the progrefs of the chriftian religion may ferve, in like 
manner, to difplay his turn for philofophical, and moral ob. 
fervation. 

‘* A candid but rational enquiry into the prégrefs and eftablith- 
ment of Chriftianity, may be confidered as a very effential part of the 
hiftory of the Roman Empire. While that great body was invaded 
by open violence, or undermined by flow decay, a.pure and humble 
religion gently infinuated itfelf into the minds of men, grew up in fi- 
lence and obfcurity, derived new vigour from oppofition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the crofs on the ruins of the capitol. 
Nor was the influence of Chriftianity confined to the period, or to 
the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution of thirteen or 
fourteen centuries, that religion is ftill profeffed by the nations of Eu- 
rope, the moft diftinguifhed portion of human kind in arts and 
learning, as well asin arms. By the induftry and zeal of the Euro- 
peans, it has been widely diffufed to the moft diftant fhores of Afia 


* Dion, |. Ixxiii, p. 127¢. Herodian, |. ii. p. 62. Hilt Auguft. p. Go. 
Though the three hiitorians agree that it was in faét an auétion, Herodian alone af- 
firms, that it was proclaimed as fuch by the foldiers. 


+ Spartianus loftens the moft odious parts of the charagter and elevation of, fulian. 
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and Africa ; and by the means of their colonies has been firmly eita- 
blithed from Canada to Chili, ina world unknown to the ancients. 

*« Buc this enquiry, however ufeful or entertaining, is attended 
with two peculiar difficulties. The fcanty and fufpicious matcrials 
of ecclefiaftical hiftory feldom enable us to difpel the dark cloud that 
hangs over the firft ageofthechurch. The great law of impartiality 
too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the unin{pired 
teachers and believers of the gofpel; and, to a carelefs obferver, 
their faults may feem to caft a fhade on the faith which they profeffed. 
But the fcandal of the pious chrifiian, and the fallacious triumph of 
the infidel, fhould ceafe as foon as they recolle& not only dy avhom, 
but likewife to evhom, the Divine Revelation was given. The theo- 
logian may indulge the pleafing tafk of defcribing Religion as fhe 
defcended from Heaven, ade y in her native purity. A more me- 
lancholy duty is impofed on the hiftorian. He muft difcover the ine- 
vitable mixture of error and corruption, which fhe contratted in a 
jong refidence upon earth, among a weak and degenerate race of 

ings. 

“Our curiofity is naturally prompted to enquire by what means 
the Chriftian faith obtdined fo remarkable a victory over the eita- 
blithed religions of the earth, To this énquiry, an obvious but fatis- 
factory anfwer may be returned, That it was owing to the convincing 
evidence of the doétrine itfelf, and to the ruling providence of its 
great Author. But as truth and reafon feldom find fo favourable a 
reception in the world, and as the wifdom of Providence frequently 
condefcends to ufé the paffions of the human heart, and the general 
circimitances of mankind, as inftruments to execute its purpofe; we 
may ftill be permitted, though with: becoming fubmiffion, to afk, not 
indeed what werethe firft, but what were the fecondary caufes of the 
rapid growth of the Chriftian church. It will, perhaps, appear, that 
it was moft effectually favoured and aflifted by the five following 
caufes: I, The inflexible, and, if we may ufe the expreflion, the 
intolerant zeal of the chriftians, derived, .it is true, from the Jewifh 
religion, but purified from the narrow and unfocial fpirit, which ia- 
ftead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law 
of Mofes. II. The doétrine of a future life, improved by every ad- 
ditional circumftance which could give weight and efficacy to that im- 
portant truth. III, The miraculous powers afcribed to the primitive 
church, IV. The pureand auftere morals of the chriftians. V. The 
union and difcipline of the chriftian republic, which gradually form- 
ed an independant and increafing ftate in the heart of the Roman 
Empire.” 

On thefe feveral caufes our author feparately expatiates: but 
to follow: him would lead us too far... As the immortality of the 

foul has, of late, however, much engaged the attention of our 
philofophical divines, we fhall extract part of what is here ad- 


vagced on that important fubject. 


«© The 
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«« The writings of Cicero * reprefent in the moft lively colour¢ 
the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient philo- 
fophers with regard to the immortality of the foul. When they are 
defirous of arming their difciples againft the fear of death, they in- 
culcate, as an obvious though melancholy pofition, that the fatal 
ftroke of our diffolution releates us from the calamities of life; and 
that thofe can no longer fuffer who no longer exift. Yet there were 
a few fages of Greece and Rome who had coriceived a more exalted, 
and, in fome refpects, a jufter idea of human nature; though it 
mutt be confeffed, that in the fublime inquiry, their reafon had been 
often guided by their imagination, and that their imagination had 
been prompted by their vanity. When they viewed with compla- 
cency the extent of their own mental powers, when they exercifed 
the various faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the 
moft profound fpeculations, or the moft important labours, and when 
they refleéted on the defire of fame, which tranfported them into fu- 
ture ages, far beyond the bounds of death and of the grave; they 
were unwilling to confound themfelves with the beafts of the field, 
or to fuppofe, that a being, for whofe dignity they entertained the 
mott fincere admiration, could be limited to a fpot of earth, and te 
a few years duration. With this favourable prepoffeffion they fum- 
moned to their aid the fcience, or rather the language, of Metaphy- 
fics. They foon difcovered, that as none of the properties of matter 
will apply to the operations of the mind, the human foul muft con- 
fequently be a fubftance diftin&t from the body, pure, fimple, and 
fpiritual, incapable of diffolution, and fufceptible of a much highet 
degree of virtue and happinefs after the releafe from its corporeal pri- 
fon. From thefe fpecious.and noble principles, the philofophers who 
trod in the footiteps of Plato, deduced a very unjuftifiable concli- 
fion, fince they afferted, not only the future immortality, but the 
paft eternity of the human foul, which they were too apt to confider 
as a portion of the infinite and felf-exifting fpirit, which pervades 
and fuftains the univerfe +. A doétrine thus removed beyond the 
fenfes and the experience of mankind, might ferve to amufe the 
Jeifure of a philofophic mind ; or, in the filence of folitude, it might 
fometimes impart a ray of comfort to defponding virtue; but the 
faint impreffion which had been received in the fchools, was foon 
obliterated by the commerce and bufinefs of aétive life, We are 
fufficiently acquainted with the eminent perfons who flourifhed in 
the age of Cicero, and of the firft Czfars, with their aétions, their 
characters, and their motives, to be affured that their conduét in this 
life was never regulated by any ferieus conviction of the rewards or 
punifhments of a future ftate. At the bar and in the fenate of Rome 


* In particular, the firft book of the Tufculan Queitions, and the treatife De Se- 
nectute, andthe Somnium Scipionis, contain, in the moft beautiful language, every 
thing that Grecian philofophy, or-Roman good fenfc, could poffibly fuggett on this 
dark but important fubjeét. ‘ 

+ The pre-exiftence of human fouls, fo far at !eaft as that dottrine is compatible 


with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fathers. See Beav- 
fobre, Hitt. du Manicheifme, |. vis ¢. 4. 
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the ableft orators were not apprehenfive of giving offence to their 
hearers, by expofing that doétrine as an idle and extravagant opi- 
nion, which was rejeéted with contempt by every man of a liberal 
education and underftanding *. 

s* Since therefore the moft fublime efforts of philofophy can ex- 
tend no farther than feebly to point out the defire, the hope, or, at 
moft, the probability, of a future ftate, there is nothing, except a 
divine revelation, that can afcertain the exiftence, and defcribe the 
condition, of the invifible country which is deitined to receive the 
fouls of men after their feparation from the body. But we may per- 
ceive feveral defeéts inherent to the popular religions of Greece and 
Rome, which rendered them very unequal to fo arduous a tafk. 
1. The general fyftem of their mythology was unfupported by any 
folid proofs; and the wifeft among the Pagans had already dit 
claimed its ufurped authority. 2. The defcription of the infernal 
regions had been abandoned to the fancy of painters and of poets, 
who peopled them with fo many phantoms and monfters, who dif- 


‘penfed their rewards and punifhments with fo little equity, that a 


folemn truth, the moft congenial to the human heart, was opprefied 
and difgraced -by the abfurd mixture of the wildeft fictions +. 3. 
The doétririe of a future ftate was fcarcely confidered among the-de- 
vout polytheifts of Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of 
faith. The providence of the gods, as it related to public commu- 
nities rather than to private individuals, was principally difplayed 
on the vifible theatre of the prefent world. The private petitions 
which were offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo, expreffed the 
anxiety of their worfhippers for temporal happinefs, and their igno- 
rance or indifference concerning a f@ture life ~. The important 
truth of the immortality of the foul was inculcated with more dili- 
gence as well as fuccefs in India, in Affyria, in Egypt, and inGaul; 
and fince we cannot attribute fuch a difference to the fuperior know- 
ledge of the barbarians, we mutt afcribe it to the influence of an ef- 
tablithed: priefthood, which employed the motives of virtue as the 
jnftrument of ambition |f. 

‘We might naturally expe, that a principle fo effential to re- 
ligion, weal have been-revealed in the cleareit terms to the chofgn 


* See Cicero pro Client. ¢: 63. Czfar ap. Salluft. de Bell. Catallin. ¢, go. 
Juvenal Satir. ii, 149. ; ; 
" Effe aliquos manes, et fubterranea regnay 

sr aed eats Tr ae ee ee ee 

Ne pueri credunt, nifi qui nondum zralavantur. 

$ The xith book of the Odyfley givesa very dreary and incoherent account of the 
inferna} thaces. Pindar and Virgil have embellithed the piéture; but even thofe 
pocts, though more correét than their great model, dre guilty of very ftrange inconfi- 


_itencies. Sce Bayle, Reponfes au queftions d° un Provincial, part iii. c. 22. 


t See the xvith epiftle of the firft book of Horace, the xiiith Satire of Juvenal, 
and the iid Satire of Perfius : thefe popular difcourfes exprefs the fentiment and lan- 
guage of the multitude. 

| The dryids borrowed fums of money on bonds made payable to the creditor ia 
the other world. ‘The fuccefs of fuch a trade is one of the ftrongeft inftances of fa- 
cerdotal art and popular ¢redylity, 
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people of Paleftine, and that it might fafely have been entrufted to 
the hereditary priefthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on us to adore 
the myftcrious aifpenfations of providence *, when we difcover, that 
the doétrine of the immortality of the foul is omitted in the law of 
Mofes ; it is darkly infinuated by the prophets, and during the long 
period which elapfed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian fer- 
vitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews appear to have been 
confined within the narrow compafs of the prefent life +. After 
Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to return into the promifed 
land, and after Ezra had reitored the ancient’ records of their reli. 
gion, two celebrated fects, the Saducees and the Pharifecs infenfibly 
arofe at Jerufalem {. The former who claimed the moft opuleit 
and diftinguithed part of the fociety, were ftri¢tly attached to the 
literal fenfe of the Mofaic law, and they pioufly rejected the immor- 
tality of the foul, as an opinion that received no countenance from 
the divine book, which they revered as the only rule of their faith, 
To the authority of fcripture the Pharifees added that’ of tradition, 
and they accepted, under the name of traditions, ‘feveral fpeculative 
tenets from the philofophy or,religion of the Eaftern nations, The 
doftrines of fate or predeftination, of angels and fpirits, and of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, were in the number of thefe 
new articles of belief; and as the Pharifees, by the auiterity of their 
manners, had drawn into their party the body of the Jewith people, 
the immortality of the foul became the prevailing fentiment of the 
fynagogue, under the reign of the Afmonzan princes and pontitis. 
‘The temper of the Jews was incapable of contenting itfelf with fach 
a cold and languid affent as might fatisfy the mind of a Polytheitt ; 
and as foon as they admitted he idea of a future ftate, they embraced 
it with the zeal which has always formed the chara¢teriftic of the 
nation. Their zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or 
even probability : and it was itill neceflary, that the do@trine of life 
and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, approved by 
reafon, and received by fuperftition, fhould obtain the fanétion of 
divine truth from the authority and example of Chrift.” 

We fee that this ingenious and learned writer agrees pretty 
nearly, if not wholly, with the fentiments, that Dr. Prieftley 
lately advanced on the fame fubje& ; and for which fo much cla- 
mour has been injurioufly raifed againft that popular philofopher. 
We fhall make one more fhort quotation, from the autho1’s con- 
cluding paragraph, and then take leave fer the prefent of this ex- 


* The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Mofes, affigns a very cu- 
rious reafon for the omiffiom, and moft ingenioufly retorts it on the unbelievers. 

+ See Le Clerc (Prulegomena ad Hift, Feclefiaft. c. 1. fe€t., 8.) His authority 
‘feems to carry the greater weight, as he has written q learned and judicious com- 
mentary on the books of the Old Teftament, . 

Jofeph Antiquitat. I: xitie c. 106 According to the moft natural interpretation 
of his words, the Sadducees admitted only the Pentateuch ; but it has pleafe! fome 
modern critics to add the prophets to their creed, and to fuppofe, thut they-con- 
tented themfelves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharifees. Dr. Jortin has ar- 
gued that point in his Remarks on Ecclefiattical Hiftory, vol. ii. p. 103. 
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cellent work. Speaking of the fpirit of perfecution and martyr- 
dom, he fays, 

«© We thall conclude: this chapter by a melancholy truth, which 
obtrudes itfelf on the reluétant mind ; that even admitting, without 
hefitation or inquiry all that hiftory has recorded, or devotion has 
feigned, on the fubjeét of martyrdoms, it muft ftill be acknowledged, 
that the Chriftians, in the courfe of their inteftine diffenfions, have 
inflicted far greater feverities on each other, than they had expe- 
rienced from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of ignorance 
which followed ‘the fubverfion of the Roman empire in the Weft, 
the bifhops of the imperial city extended their dominion over the 
Jaity as well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of fuper- 
flirion which they had ereéted, and which might long have defied 
the feeble efforts of reafon, was at length aflaulted by a crowd of 
daring fanatics, who, from the twelfth to the fixteenth century, 
aflumed the popular character of reformers. ‘The church of Rome 
defended by violence the empire which fhe had acquired by fraud ; 
a fyftem of peace and benevolence was foon difgraced by profcrip- 
tions, wars, maffacres, and the inftitution of the holy office. And 


as the reformers were animated by the love of civil, as well as of 


religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own interett 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the fword the 


terrors of fpiritual cenfures. In the Netherlands alone, more than, 


one hundred thoufand of the fubjeéts of Charles the Fifth are faid ta 
have fuffered by the hand of the executioner ; and this extraordinary 
number is attefted by Grotius*, a man of genius and learning, 
who preferved his moderation amidit the fury of contending fects, 
and who compofed the annals of his own age and country, at a time 
when the invention of printing had facilitated the means of intelli- 
gence, and increafed the danger of dete&tion. If we are obliged to 
fubmit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it muft be allowed, 
that the number of Proteftants, who were executed in a fingle pro- 
vince, and a fingle reign, far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs 
in the fpace of three centuries, and of the Roman empire. But i 

the improbability of the fact itfelf fhould prevail over the weight of 
evidence : if Grotius fhould be convicted of exaggerating the merit 
and fufferings of the Reformers +; we fhall be naturally led to if- 
quire, what confidence can be placed in the doubtfal and imperfe& 
monuments of ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can be afigned 
to a courtly bifhop, and a paflionate declaimer, who, under the pro- 
tection of Conftantine, enjoyed the exclufive privilege of record- 
ing the perfecutions, which Chriftianity had experienced from the 
vanquithed rivals or difregarded predeceffors of their gracious 
fovereign.” ‘ 


* Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, 1. i. p. 12+ Edit. fol. 
_ t Fra-Paolo (Iftoria del Concilio Tridentino, |, iii.) reduces the namber of Bel- 
gic martyrs to 50,0c0. In learning. and moderation Fra-Paolo was not inferior to 


Grotius. The priority of time gives fome advantage to the evidence of the for-, 


met, which he lofes by the diftance of Venice from the Netherlands. 
The 
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The critical reader will perceive that the language of this 
hiftory, is in general fimple, nervous and matterly. We meet, 
now and then, neverthelefs with a difgufting gallicifm, and the 
writer’s periods, after the manner of the modern French, are fre- 
quently too fhort; which gives the ftyle an air of pertnefs and 
flippancy. In this particular it is, indeed, unequal, as appears by 
the concluding fentence of our laft quotation; which is excep. 
tionable for a contrary reafon, on account of its length. 

As literary Reviewers, we muft not forbear to mention that the 
author has printed the notes to his work, feparate from the text; 
we fuppofe to prevent the reader’s being interrupted in the perufal 
of the latter, if the former were printed at the bottom of the page. 
But, though, where the notes run long, this may be expedient, 
we think, where they are in general fo fhort, as in the prefent 
cafe, the figures of reference ferve equally to interrupt and raife 
the curiofity of the reader, without readily gratifying it: 
which in moft cafes might be done without diverting his atten. 
tion from the narrative, or taking his eye off the page. 





ART. VI. The Breathings of Genius. Being a Colledtion of Poems; 
to which are added Effays, Moral and Philofophical. By Elizabeth 
Gilding, Woolwich, Kent. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Wilkie. 


See the young mind 
Not fed impure by chance, by flattery fool’d, 
Or by fcholattic jargon bloated proud, 
But fill’d and nourith’d by the light of truth. Thomson. 


—Et me fecére poetam 
Pierides : funt & mihi carmina; me quoque dicunt 
Vatem paftores ; fed non ego credulus illis. Virem. 

«* You muft know, Mr. Dean, (faid a conceited young fpark» 
rifing haftily from his feat to accoft the late fhrewd and farcaf- 
tical Dean Swift) I fet up for a wit.””—Then take my advice (drily 
anfwered the dean) and fit down again.—From the title and 
mottos prefixed to this performance, it feems that, in like man- 
ner, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilding fets up for agenius. Not tobe too 
fevere in the application, as the writer is a lady, we fhall only 
whifper in the ear of Mrs. Gilding that “all is not gold that 
glitters.’ —To do her juftice, notwithftanding (heing determi- 
nedly no refpeétor of perfons) there appears both fome good fenfe 
and fome ingenuity in the pieces compofing this collection ; al- - 
though we cannot confcientioufly rank the author in the clafs of 
writers with a Carter, a Montague, a Barbauld or a Chapone. 
A puerility of fentiment and poverty of expreffion pervade, indeed, 
moft of this writer’s produations. Perhaps the following account 
of herfelf may be deemed an apology for both. 

“* Early bereaved of my parents—when an orphan, untaught, ex- 


cept by misfortunes, I began life where it is to be feared too many en 
. it, 
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it, even in endeavouring to ftate its chief bufinefs, which I foon per- 
ceived to be the prefervation of moral rectitude, added to the various 
pofible improvements in fenfibility, virtue, and knowledge. 

«« Unhappy in crowds, I have always preferred the fociety of a 
few, and the charms of folitude, to the noife of diffipated or felfith 
buftle and hurry. A defpifer of an empty head, however, finely 
drefled—fwayed by none of the modifh amufements, which perhaps 
my fomewhat obfcure fituation in life not a little contributed to ; I 
fighed for wifdom, and in order to find her folitary but peaceful 
bowers, I devoted thofe hours to reading and compofition, which too 
many of my fex {pend in ftudying the modes of fathion—in adjufting 
the ceremonies of vifits—or {till more infipid cards, : 

«« My genius led me to poetry. I fcribbled, It pleafed myfelf. 
After which a hope arofe, that ‘* The Breathings of my Genius’ 
might not be unacceptable to the public. Determined to put this to 
the proof I now ftand at its tribunal.” ; 

Mrs. Gilding is not the firft who has miftaken inclination for 
genius, and has ventured to exult with Virgil, me fecére poetam 
pierides. The vatem pajftores dicunt hath alfo fo frequently encou- 
raged this deception, that it would have been well, if the flat- 
tered inclination had been lefs frequently buoyed up on the blad- 
ders of airy and unfubftantial hope.-—Perhaps the reverend Mr. 
Daniel Turner, whofe productions form a confiderable part of this 
mifcellany, has not a little contributed to our enterprizing au- 
thorefs thus putting herfelf on her trial by her country. Be 
this as it may, we think thefe kindred geniufes perfectly well 
matched: and, though we have no high pre/entiment of their /i- 
terary fuccefs, we fhould be forry to difcourage otherwife their 
mutual endeavours.—That our readers may judge for themfelves 
ef the propriety of thefe remarks, we fhall cite one fpecimen of 
the profe, and another of the poetry, contained in this little 
volume. 

DescanT On SENSIBILITY. ‘ 

“* Senfibility, thou fource of human woes, thou aggrandifer of 
evils, had I not been poffeffed of thee, how calmly might my days 
have pafled! Yet would I not part with thee for worlds. We will 
abide together, both pleafed and pained, with each other. Thou 
thalt ever have a place in my heart—be the fovereign of my affections, 
and the friend of my virtue. Where thou pointeft the way I’ll chear- 
fully follow—lead me to the abades of mifery—to the fcenes of di-~ 
ftrefs nay to the field of battle that cold bed of honour. My 
tears fhall bathe the hero’s wound—my advice revive the defponding 
widow—while my arms fecure and ‘protec the timid orphan—I may 
find the houfe of mourning to be the porch of wifdom, and the throbs 
of agony may prove the moft convincing monitors ? Weeds fhall 
yield’ 2 me inftruction, and the difcernment of misfortune fhall caution 
me againft the paths which inevitably terminate in it. ] 

** Does the fond father, ‘whofe years. have tinfel’d his locks with 
filver, mourn the lofs of a promiling fon, I will tenderly adminifter 

Vote, Ie .... K comfort, 
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comfort, by informing him that the youth whom he deplores is far 
happier than his lamentations, in one fenfe, feem to with him, 
Early fnatched from care, perhaps from dependance, his defires are 
fatisfied, and his reft undifturbed. In the bofom of peace each mur- 
mur is forgot. . The fable and deep waters of death, while they fe- 
renely flow into the vales of paradife on the one hand, by rolling their 
boifterous waves againft the oppofite fhore of time, prove an infupe- 
rable obftacle to the entrance of pain. Hoary fage, be fparing of 
thy tears ——thy fon is happy !—what wouldeft thou more ?——In 
yon narrow cell, no curft ambition, with flame infatiate, fhall damp 
the generous purpofe of the foul; no mean avarice or felfith paffion 
embafe the heart, or four the temper ; no material lofs fuftained hall 
hurta child; no injury received fhall grieve a relative, or fteepa lo- 
ving fpoufe’s couch in briny woe; no diffimulation tinge his own 
tongue, or guilty paffion wound his breaft. Is this his real ftate? 
Then tell me, if not from the mercy-feat, whence iffued the high 
degree? Asa man, fuftain the fhock—as a chriftian, adore ! 

** Butah! why weeps the tender mother ? Are her hopes blafted, 
and her very defires laid in the tomb ? How blooming and how gay ! 
how faded and how dull ! 

** She fighing fays———Painful recolleétion! Was this the once 
admired Lavinia, who, foon as fhe attraéted the eye, fubdued the 
heart. Infatiate archer, could neither youth nor beauty. fave! Ap- 
proach Lavinia’s bier ye diflipated young, who fpend hours at the 
toilette in adorning your perfon, or painting your faces, and view 
where beauty lays ; blend the colour of mortality with your rouge, 
and encruft its precepts on your heart. Lavinia, lately the pride and 
delight of her friends, now the objeé& of their deepeft forrow! Ah! 
turn afide ye mourners ! Behold the maid! She is not dead, but 
fleepeth! A little while and fhe fhall arife more lovely than the 
morning, more giaceful than the queens of the earth. Arrayed in 
fpotlefs innocence fhe fhall come forth, and chide your murmurings 
for her glorious change. Ere misfortune had forced the figh, or de- 
ceit ftamed ‘be mind, fhe was condutted by angels to the abodes of 
joy, and feated by the Prince of love in the bowers of paradife. 

«* Humanity muft feel, but reafon checks the overflowings of 
grief ; religion marks the bound ; fenfibility lends the tear; misfor- 
tunes lead to wifdom, but how painful the road! At every flep a 
thorn pierces, or an adder ftmgs. Happy thofe, who trufting to the 
— of others, are not foolifhly wife for themfelves. Be ad- 
vifed ye young ; be inftuéted ye gay, ye fair! Take’of the fruit al- 
ready gathered, left a ferpent lurk in the grafs, and you feel too late 
the venom of his fting. 

** Abandoned to thades and folitude, condemned to pafs her days 
in obfcurity, and her nights in folitude, Califta had not been, but 
for a fatal miftake. Vice aflumed the mafk of pleafure, and eafily 
impofed on the too credulous fair. Triumph not in her weaknefs ye 
fons of reafon ! Itis your duty to fupport, but itis you who opprefs. 

** Let meever fhare the woes I cannot relieve, and beftow the pity 
I would with in. like circumftances to fhare. Never may my breaft be 
callous, or my a forget the law of mutual fympathy an kindaet 
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Swift be my feet when the cry of calamity piercies my ear, and pow- 
erful be my efforts in eafing the plaints of virtue. Even when it 
might be juit to be fevere, may I remember that farcafm is a bitter 
potion, and to be adminittered only by thofe who have no foibles of 
their own. 

‘* Infenfibility, thou idol of fools, I deteft thy very name! Thou 
bane of blifs, from incapability of enjoyment, be thou never mine, 
but at two periods, if they fhould ever arrive (which kind heaven 
avert) then fpread thy influence over every fenfe, and fcreen me 
from myfelf in the dreary mantle of forgetfulnefs.” 

If any of our readers fhould he difpofed to think this profe had 
better been poetry, let them afk themfelves how much the fol. 
lowing poetry is better than profe. 


THE WASPS. 

“* Moft humbly infcribed—to thofe, who, becaufe the author had 
never been out of Woolwich for her education, ungeneroufly quef- 
tioned, if the could compofe the Poems occafionally produced by her; 
which now conftitute this colleétion. 

HARD iis the fate of mortal man, 
Whatever be his fav’rite plan ; 

For chance it is but fome may wonder, 
He on that fame defign fhould blunder, 
However ——left I {uperfede 

My purpofes, go on, and read, 


A wafp, as ftory doth relate, 
Of humble rank within the ftate ; 
Whene’er the toilsef day were o’er, 
Above the neighb’ring wafps would foar : 
And —- —yet I seal have you knows 
He envy’d not the great below. 
In meditation pleas’d he fpent, 
‘The ev’ning hours on wifdom bent. 
The earth—the air—the fky—the flow’rs, 
He fcann’d by dint of mental powers. 
Much more he learn’d by application, 
‘Than was expeéted in his ftation. 
But modefty conceal’d his knowledge, 
Until a brother came from ony 3 
With him he frequently would chatter 
Of trees ——of brooks—and fuch like matter, 
Surpriz’d, the bufy wafps all cry, 
We cannot think the reafon, why 
Yon drone fhould be fo much preferr’d, 
We never of his talents heard; 
Had he poffefs’d them why not fhew it, 
And let all other infe&ts know it? 
Jt is impoffible befides 
No one their excellencies hides ; 
But ever proud on that will dwell, 
In which they others do a. 
a 
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Still more pray how fhould he obtain ; 
He, humblett wafp that fkims the plain, 
‘The charms of learning or of fcience, 

To fet his neighbours at defiance. 

We know his narrow education 

Was fuited to his humble ftation. 

Hence we proclaim he little knoweth, 

Nor will believe although he fheweth 

Some proofs of skill, of taite, and fpirit, 
Determin’d todeny him merit. 

A wafp who long did filent fit 

To hear their defpicable wit, 

Now fpoke—My triends, with due fubmiffion, 
Juft let me read this wafp’s petition. 
Imprimis, Sirs, he humbly pleadeth, 

' E’eryour fuperior judgment readeth 
His youthful labours—that you'd lay 
Envy and malice quite away, 

Since for the candid he alone 

Hath trifles into order thrown ; 
Convinc’d that the judicious few 
Will ever praife where praife is due, 
And as for thofe whom ignorance, 
Iil-nature, pride, and want of /enf, 
Lead captive to mean prejudice, 

He only means to tell them this ; 

«* Fortune to fools may riches give, 
** Beauty from nature fome receive, 
** But fenfe and noblenefs of mind 
«« Are gifts fhe hath to few confin’d.” 

How invidions is it in the powder-proof critics of Woolwich and 
its vicinage to infinuate that a genius, becaufe confined to their 
own neighbourhood, fhould not be able to write fuch verfes as 
thefe ! Do they imagine a proteftant poetefs fhould make a reli- 
gious pilgrimage to Parnaffus, like a papift to Loretto or a 
Muffulman to Mecca, to be able to tag rhimes with poetical pro- 
pricty }—We will venture to fay Mrs. Gilding might have made as 
good verfes as the above had fhe always lived among the fire- 
workers in the Warren, or the fhip-carpenters in the Dock-yard. 
And we warrant ye, fhe has, in her life-time, been at the top of 
Greenwich and of Shooter’s Hill; both as high, for ought they 
know, as Parnaffus.—Shame on fuch detraétors! but, alas, alas, 
a poet, like 2 prophet, has no honour in his own country !— 
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ART. VII. 4 Differtation on the Duty of Mercy and Sin of Crus 
elty to Brute Animals. By Humphry Primatt, D. D. 8vo, 5S 
Cadell. . 
«© However men may differ, fays Dr. Primatt, as to fpeculative Dif 

points of religion, juftice is a rule of univerfal extent and invariable 

obligation. We acknowledge this important truth in all matters in 
which man is concerned, but then we limit it to our own {pecies 
only. And though we are able to trace the moft evident marks of 
the Creator’s wifdom and goodnefs, in the formation and appoint- Hie 
ment of the various clafles of animals that are inferior to men, yet 
the confcioufnefs of our own dignity and excellence is apt to fugcett 
to us, that man alone of all terrefirial animals is the only proper ob- 
ject of mercy and compaffion, becaufe he is the mott highly favoured 
and diftinguifhed. Mafled with this prejudice in our own tavour, we 
overlook /ome of the brutes *, as if they were mere excrefcences of 
nature, beneath our notice, and infinitely unworthy the care and 
cognifance of the Almighty ; and we confider others of them, as 
made only for our fervice ; and fo long as we can apply them to our 
ufe, we are carelefs and indifferent as to their happinefs or mitery, 
and can hardly bring ourfelves to fuppofe that there is any kind of 
duty incumbent upon us toward them.” 

To re&ify this miftaken notion is the laudable defign of the 
prefent treatife; in which the very humane and pious author en- 
deavours to prove that, 

«© As the love and mercy of God are over all his works, from the 
higheft rational to the loweft fenfitive, our love and mercy are not to 
be confined within the circle of our own friends, acquaintance, and 

a neighbours ; nor limited to the more enlarged {phere of human na- 
ture, to creatures of our own rank, fhape, and capacity ; but are to 
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~ be extended to every objec of the love and mercy of God the a 
- univerfal parent ; who, as he is righteous in all his ways, and hely in 4g | 
cli- all bis works, will undoubtedly require of man, fuperior man, a ftri& ie 
Ss. account of his conduét to every creature entrufted to his care, or com- a0 
rO- ing in his way; and whowill ae every inftance of wanton cruelty ce 
e as and oppreflion, ix the day in which he will judge the world in righ- 
ire- teoufne/s.”? 
rd. Nor does our author reprefent mercy to brutes merely as a 
> of doétrine of divine revelation, but alto as in itfelf reafonable, ami- 
hey able, ufeful and juft. In his appeal to the fenfibility and fenfe 
las, of juftice, implanted in mankind, he fays, 
‘* I prefume there is no man of feeling, that has any idea of juffice, 

but would confefs upon the principles of reafon and common /en/e, 

that if he were to be put to waneceffary and unmerited pain by another 

man, his tormentor would do him an act of injuffice; and from a 

fenfe of the injuftice in his ow cafe, now that he is the fufferer, he 
RT. mutt naturally infer, that if he were to put aother man of feeling to 


* In the enfuing treatife I ufe the word Rrute as a general term for every crea- 
ture inferior to man, whether beaft, cr bird, or fith, or fly, or worm, 
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the fame unneceflary’ and uhmerited pain which he now fuffers, the 
injuftice in himfelf to the other would be exaétly the fame as the in- 
juftice in his tormentor to him. ‘Therefore the man of feeling and 
yaftice will not put another man to unmerited pain, becaufe he will 
not do that to another, which he is unwilling fhould be done to him- 
felf. Nor will he take any advantage of his own fuperiority of 
firength,. or of the accidents of fortune, to abufe them to the oppref- 
fion of his inferior ; becaufe he knows that in the article of feeling 
all men are equal ; and that the differences of ftrength or ftation are 
as much the gifts and appointments of God, as the differences of 
underftanding, colour, or ftature. Superiority of rank or ftation 
may give ability to communicate happinefs, (and feems fo intend- 
ed;) but it can give no right to inflié unneceflary or unmerited 
pain. <A wife man would impeach his own wifdom, and be unwor- 
thy of the blefling of a good underftanding, if he were to infer from 
thence that he had aright to defpife or make game of a fur or put 
him to any degree of pain. The folly of the fool ought rather to 
excite his compaflion, and demands the wife man’s care and attention 
to one that cannot take care of himfelf. 

‘* It has pleafed God the father of all men to cover fome men with 
white fkins, and others with black fkins: but as there is neither me- 
rit nor demerit in complexion, the white man (notwithftanding the 
barbarity of cuftom and prejudice) can have no right, by virtue of 
his colour, to enflave and tyrannize over a d/ack man; nor has a fair 
man any right todefpife, abufe, and infult a drown man. Nor dol 
believe that a ta// man, by virtue of his fature, has any legal right to 
trample a dwarf under his foot. For, whether a man is wife or 
foolith, white or black, fair or brown, tall or fhort, and I might add 
rich or poor (for it is no more a man’s choice to be poor, than it is ta 
be a fool, or a dwarf, or black, or tawny,) fuch he is by God’s ap- 
pointment ; and, abjtra¢tedly confidered, is neither a fubject for 
pride, nor an obje¢t of contempt. Now if amongft men, the dif- 
ferences of their powers of the mind, and of their complexion, fta- 
ture, and accidents of fortune, do not give to any one man a right 
to abufe or infult any other man ‘on account of thefe differences ; for 
the fame reafon, a man can have no natural right to abufe and tor- 
ment a beaft, merely becaufe a beaft has not the mental powers of a 
man. For fuch as the man is, he is but as God made him; and the 
very fame is true of the beaft. Neither of them can lay claim to any 
intrinfic merit, for being fuch as they are; for before they were 
created, it was impoffible that either of them could deferve ; and at 
their creation, their fhapes, perfeétions, or defeéts were invariably 
fixed, and their bounds fet which they cannot pafs. Andbeing fuch, 
neither more nor lefs than God made them, there is no more Semerit 
in a beaft’s being a beaft, than there is merit in a man’s being a 
man ; that is, there is neither merit nor demerit in either of them. 

** A éruie is an animal no lefs fenfible of pain than aman. He 
has fimilar nerves and organs of fenfation ; and his cries and groans, 
in cafe of violent impreflions upon his body, though he cannot utter 
his complaints by fpcech or-human voice, are as ftrong indications to 
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us of his fenfibility of pain, as the cries and groans of a human be- 
ing, whofe language we do not underitand. Now as pain is what 
we are all averfe to, our own fenfibility of pain fhould teach us to com- 
miferate it in others, to alleviate it if poffible, but never wantonly 
or unmeritedly to infliétit. As the differences amongft men in the 
above particulars are no barrs to their feelings, fo neither does the 
difference of the /Lape of a brute from that of a man exempt the brute 
from feeling ; at leaft, we have no ground to fuppofe it. But fhape 
or figure is as much the appointment of God, as complexion or fta- 
ture. And if the difference of complexion or ftature does not convey 
to one man a right to defpife and abufe another man, the difference 
of thape between a man and a brute, cannot give to aman any right 
to abufe and torment a brute. For he that made man and man to 
difter in complexion or ftature, madg man and brute to differ in fhape 
or figure. And in this cafe likewife there is neither merit nor deme- 
rit; every creature, whether man or brute, bearing that fhape which 
the fupreme Wifdom judged molt expedient to anfwer the end for 
which the creature was ordained.”* 

In replying to the objections that may be made to his argu- 
ment, he expatiates, as foilows. 

“© Tt is argued———-'That man has a permiffion, that is, it is a uni- 
verfal practice with mankind, to cat the ficfh of animals ; which can- 
not be done without taking away their lives, and putting them to 
fome degree of pain. 

es That there are fome animals obnoxious to mankind; and 
the moft compaiiionate of men make no fcruple to deitroy them. 
And 

“ That there are fome brutes of prey which wholly fubfift on 
the fleth of other brutes ; and whofe lives are one continued courfe of 
rapine and bloodfhed.”’ 

To thefe formidable arguments our author feparately replies. 
On the firft head he takes for granted, as it is an univerfal prace 
tice, that man has a permiflion to eat the flefh of animals: and 
confequently to kill them for food or neceflary ufe. 

“« Butthis permiffion, fays he, cannot authorize us to put them to 
unnecefjary pain, or fingering death. Death they are all liable to; 
they mutt fubmit to it; and they do not feem to us to have any idea, 
or fear of death. Avoidance of pain is indeed as natural to brutes as 
itis to men, therefore paix is the only ground of fear in brutes. 

** As to ourfelves, we fear both pain and death; and our fear of 
death arifes from the fear of future pain, or from apprebenfions of 
what may happen to us after death: and in fome men thefe appre- 
henfions are fo terrifying, that they prefer exquifite pain to death. 
But the brute, having no idea of an hereafter, cannot fuffer any 
terror on account of death. To him prefent pain is the only evil ; 
and prefent happinefs the only good ; therefore, whilft he lives he has 
a right to happinefs. And death, though it is to him the period of 
his prefent happinefs of exiftence, (and fo far isa negative evil ;) yet 
it is likewife the period to all his fears and future pain; and fo far 
as it removes him frem the poflibility of future mifery from the — 
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of men, it may be confidered as a pofitive good. But be this as it 
may, death to a brute is nothing terrible. He muit die once as well 
as we ; and though it is of {mall momeht, whether my beatt is to die 
to-day or to-morrow; yet if I will not kill him till to-morrow, [ 
ought not to put him to pain to-day: for, whilft he lives, he has a 
right to happinefs, at leait I have no right to make him miferable; 
and, when | kill him, I ought to difpatch him fuddenly, and with 
the leait degree of pain. ‘This is my opinion ; ‘and even if I thould 
be miftaken, it appears to me to be falfe reafoning to fay, that be- 
caufe I have permiffion to kill a brute, and cannot kill him without 
putting him to fome degree of xecefary pain in the fort article of 
death, therefore I have permiflion to put him or any other bruie to 
unneccfary pain in the ong article of life. It is as fallacious as te fay, 
that becaufe the future happinefs of a family may depend upon the 
prefent gentle correction of the child of it, now that he is in fault, 
therefore feverity and morofenefs are commendable and juftifiable in 
aparent. Or, in general, that, becaufe /ome pain is a neceffary and 
unavoidable evil to promote fome good, therefore a// pain is good and 
defirable. Which would be granting too much.” 

In aniwer to the fecond and third pleas, that certain animals, 
are obnoxious &c. he replies. 

** It is true; fome animals are obnoxious to us, and have it in 
their power to-hurt us. But very feldom do they exert that power ; 
and well itis for us that they have not the malice nor revenge that is 
in man. ‘ It is obfervable (favs the ingenious writer of the Guar- 
* dian, vol. 1. No. 61) of thofe #oxfous animals, which have qualities 
* molt powerful to injure.us, that they naturally avoid mankind, and 
* never hurt us unlefs provoked, or neceflitated by hunger. But 
« man, on the other hand, feeks out and purfues even the. molt inv- 
* fenfrve animals on purpofe to perfecute and deftroy them.’ If this 
be the cafe, it appears, that mercy preponderates in the fcale of 
brutes. For one injury which we may poflibly receive from the crea- 
tures, we offer them athoufand A horfe may now and then, when 
provoked, give a man an unlucky kick: but what’ is this to the 
blows, and cuts, and fpurs, which they receive every day and every 
hour from the brutal rage and unrelenting barbarity of men? The 
matter of wonder is that we do not ofiener feel the effects of their 
power and refentment. If we confider the excruciating injuries of- 
fered on our part to the brutes, and the patience on their part; how 
frequent our provocations, and how feldom their refentment; (aud in 
fome cafes our weaknefs and their tlrength, our flownefs and their 
{wiftnefs), one would be almof tempted to fuppofe, (reafon to both 
alike allowed,) that the brutes had combined in one general {cheme 
of benevolence to teach mankind leffons of mercy, and meeknefs, by 
their own forbearance and long-fuffering. But grant that there are 
fome fierce and formidable animals that are ftrangers to ity and com- 

fion. Does this juitify the fuppreffion of thefe amiable difpofitions 
in men ? Becaufe a wols will feize upon a man; Is a man therefore 
warranted to whip a pig to death ? Or, becaufe a ferpent will bite a 
man by the heel; is a man to tread upon every harmlefs earthworm 
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he fees wriggling upon the ground? No. If fome offenfive creatures 
do fometimes unprovoked!ly moleft us, let it be accounted but asa 
retaliation of the injuries we offer to thofe that are inoffenfive ; (and 
thus even the dreadful hornet may be confidered but as the avenger 
of the fufferings of the feeble fly ;) for cruelty and cowardice are * 
near of kin; and we exert our power moftly upon thofe creatures 
who can neither do us an injury, nor return an injury done. But 
fuppofe we happen to meet with noxious animals ; let us prudently 
get out of their path. But what if I cannot avoid them? Why, then 
it is time enough to put myfelf in a pofture of defence! and for my 
own prefervation, I think it no more crime to defend myfelf from 


‘ the beait or ferpent, than from a villainous man that fhould attack 


my perfon: and if, in the fray, I kill the beaft, I cannot charge 
myfelf with malice or any intentional cruelty, provided I difpatch 
him as inffantaneoufly as poffible. lf a wafp or a hornet comes into 
my room, I dread his weapon ; but I hate him not: he is a beau- 
tiful infect; and I make no doubt was created for fome ufeful pur- 
pofe. Iam forry I am neceffitated to kill him; but I will not clip 
him in pieces with my fciffors, if I can crufh him under my foot: 
but if 1 cannot matter him, unlefsI clip him ; having fo done; I 
dare not leave him in the pain of a lingering death for many hours 
together, but 1 finifh the mortal work with all expedition. And in 
this, I hope, there is no cruelty ; for ciuelty in this cafe confills in 
the unneceflary infliction and continuation of pain, and not in puttin 
the creatures to inftant death, which is the period of all pain. elf- 
prefervation therefore (whether as in the former cafe for the /upport 
of nature in the article of food; or in the prefent cafe for the avoid- 
ance of pam and deftruction from the anda of obnoxious animals) 
though it may juftify aman in putting a brute to inftant death, yet 
cannot warrant the leaft aét of cruelty to any creature, however fero- 
cious or favage it may be; much lefs can it juftify the Aunting out 
for {port and deftrudtion creatures of the samer kind, whofe inability 
to defend themfelves, -whofe harmlefs nature, and whofe pantin 
fears rather demand all our compailion, and even our proteion an 
attention. 

‘“* Thirdly ; It is alledged, that there are Jome brutes of prey which 
wholly fubfift on the flefh of other brutes, and whofe lives are one 
continued courfe of rapine and bloodthed, 

‘* This likewife is true; and in the prefent ftate of nature, fubje& 
to mifery and decay, it feems to be the wife end and good appointment 
of the great Creator. Were there no beatts or birds of prey, we fhould 
every day be tormented with the fight of numbers of poor creatures 
ying dy inches, (as we fay) and pining away through age or acci- 
dental infirmity. And, when dead upon the ground, (as men would 
hardly give themfelves the trouble to bury them ; or it would take up 
too much of our time to bury them all,) the unburied carcafes would 
by their ftench create fuch a peftilence in the air, as would not onl 
endanger our lives and health, but would likewife be — - 

fenfive 


* Cowards are cruel ; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to fave. Gar, 
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fenfive to us. To guard againft thefe evils, it hath pleafed God to 
appoint that (in fome countries) lions, tygers, and eagles, (and, in 
ether countries,) wolves, foxes, kites, ravens, and hawks fhould 
range the woods and fields in fearch of the unburied bodies, end thus 
become the living graves of the dead. And if, in the courfe of their 
range or flight, they efpy a beaft or bird worn out with age, or with 
a leg or wing by accident broken, or forfaken by his dam, unable to 
help himfelf; or any way rendered incapable of getting his own food ; 
God, the father of mercies, hath ordained beatts and birds of prey to 
do that diftreffed creature the kindnefs to relieve him from his mifery, 
by putting him to death. A kindnefs which we dare not thew to our 
owa fpecies. If thy father, thy brother or thy child fhould fuffer 
the utmoft pains of a long and agonizing ficknefs, though his groans 
hould pierce through thy heart, and with ftrong crying and tears he 
fhould beg thy relief, yet thou mutt be deaf untohim; he muft wait 
his appointed time till his change cometh, till he finks and is cruthed 
with the weight of his miiery. But then, in all Suman affliction, 
whether our own or others, (not the punifhment or effect of vice and 
debauchery,) we may comfort ourfelves and them with the ope of a 
bleffed immortality, when * a// tears fall be wiped from our eyes; 
avhen there foall be no more death, neither forrows nor crying, neither foalt 
there be any more pain. Human /ofe is human fupport and comfort. 
But what 4ope is there to fupport and comfort the brutes under their 
affliction? ‘They are incapable of hope, becaufe they can neither re- 
flec&t nor forefee. ‘The prefent moment is as eternity to them. All 
their happinefs is in this life only; they have neither thought nor 
hope of another. Therefore when they are miferable, their mifery 
is the more infupportable. And when they can no longer enjoy hap- 
pinefs, death is welcome; and the more welcome, the fooner it 
comes; and fudden death more defirable than a lingering painful 
Jife. And whilit the poor animal is thus kindly delivered from his 
pain by precipitated death, the creature that devours him has his de- 

of happinefs therein, and will himfelf one day meet with the 
ame kind treatment from fome other beaft or bird, when he is no 
longer able to enjoy life. This is not cruelty but mercy: as much 
mercy, as it is to fhoot thy horfe or thy dog, when all his teeth are 
gone, and the happinefs of his life is at an end.” 

In juftification of this laft inftance of mercy to the brutes, ouf 
reverend author cites the authority of Dr. Jofeph Prieftley. But, 
notwithftanding the deference we pay to the opinions of that 
celebrated divine, we think, as moralifts, the point will admit of 
difpute. A cafuift might, on our author’s and Dr. Prieftley’s 
own principles, very juitly make a doubt whether we are proper 
judges of the happinefs or unhappinefs of brute animals. There 
may, for ought we know, nay we have reafon to think there is, 
a iatisfaction, arifing from fimple perception and the mere con- 
fcioufnefs of exiftence; of which we have no right nor reafon to 
deprive any animal, on the prefumption of its being incapable of 


* Rev. xxi. 4. 
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enjoyment. As men cannot judge of the refources of fatisfation, 
and pleafure which frequently remain to each other, under appa- 
rent diftrefs and debility; how then can they judge of thofe re- 
fources in brutes? Add to this that there is a ftrange inconfif- 
tency in the argument, which maintains we have a right to deftroy 
an animal, to whom it would be unjuft in us to give the flighteft 
pain.—As to the defign of providence in creating beafts of prey 
to do the office of undertakers, as our author fuppofes, it is fan- 
ciful enough ; but we conceive the Great Creator might have fu- 
perior views in the formation of the brutes: of which. while we 
are ignorant, it becomes us to be filent. In the mean time, we 
cannot help thinking, however juftifiable mankind may politically 
be in rearing beafts for their convenience and deftroying them’ 
for food, the animals thus treated may with juftice complain of 
men, in the words of Jacques, 

As mere ufurpers, tyrants and what’s worfe, 

To kill the animals and eat them up 

In their affign’d and native dwelling place. 
On the whole, however, we recommend this differtdtion as an 
humane and religious performance, written in a proffr ftile, and 
well calculated to anfwer the laudable purpofe, for which it ap- 
pears prattically defigned, 5 





ART. VIII. The Hiftory of Lady Anne Neville,* Sifter to the great 
Earl of Warwick : In which are interfperfed, Memoirs of that 
Nobleman, and the principal Charaéters of the Age in which fhe 
lived. 2 vols. 1zmo. 6s. Cadell. 

This hiftory is dedicated with propriety, to her grace the Du- 
chefs of Kingfton, and is prefaced by the following introduction, 
from which our readers will probably form a more juft idea of 


* In favour of this publication, the editor of the Review has received the follow- 
ing card; which he can, by no means impute, however, to the ingenious author of 
the hiftory ; with whofe name the anonymous card-writer has doubtlefs taken an 
unjuttifiable liberty; which we with to difcourage, and have, therefore, fent the ori- 
ginal to our publifher, that the author, if he thinks it worth his while, may, by the 
hand-writing, have fome clue to deteét the forgery. 

“© The Author of the Hiftory of Lady Anne Neville prefents his compliments to 
Dr. Kenrick, begs the favour of him to give his book a favourable charaéter in his 
Review ;—he hopes to have this indulgence thewn him in common with feveral 
other authors, of whofe books Dr. Kenrick has made very handfome mention, 
though none of them poffeffed half the merit of Lady Anne Neville. He hopes this 
hint will not be difregarded, but, on the contrary, properly attended to.” 

Tuefday, February 20. 

#*,* On the above card, the editor makes no other comment than that of affuring 
the writer, whoever he be, that no private application whatever, has, or can have, 
any influence over the avowed impartiality, and determined refolution of the Re- 
viewers, to give fuch an opinion of literary productions, as, on a candid perufal, fuch 
productivas appear to deferve. 
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the entertainment here prefented them, than we could otherwife 
convey. 

«« Lady Anne Neville, fifter to the great Earl of Warwick, whofe 
memoirs 1 have attempted to write, was not more celebrated durin 
the age in which the lived, for the elevation of her birth, than for her 
beauty, and the uncommon thare of female accomplifhments the was 
endowed with. The fingular incidents of her life—her noble fenti- 
ments—and the generous principles the feems to have been a@uated 
by—feem to deferve the attention of the prefent age. I doubt not 
but they will afford a rational entertainment to thofe, whofe exalted 
minds can rife above the reftraints of cuftom—to thofe who have mug- 
nanimity enough to own, that in particular inftances, and on fome 
trying occafions, an exaét conformity to laws and ufages may be dif. 

nfed with, and can make proper allowances for the deviations of a 
heart formed by nature extremely fufceptible of tender impreffions. I 
mean not thofe tranfient ones, which beauty alone may kindle, and 
which are kept alive by fancy. ‘That tie in which the heart has no fhare, 
formed perhaps by vanity, curiofity, or caprice, and eafily diffolved — 
J mean not that ijomewhat, too often mifcalled love, but that tender 
fenfation, which is founded upon a fecret correfpondence of {enti 
ment, and built on reciprocal eftecm ; thofe exquifitely refined 
feelings, which tend not anly to the gratification of the paffions, but 
fuch as the higheft fenfual enjoyments cannot reach, and ferve only to 
promote an union of fouls, a fource of internal, heart-felt felicity, to 
which we are ready at any time to facrifice every other fatisfaétion— 
Such was the paffion that filled the breaft of my heroine, ennobled her 
mind, and raifed her above her fex. 

** I expect not the approbation of thofe good fort of people, who 
calm and cold in fentiment, have either forgotten the heighday of the 
blood, or never felt its influence. And probably I fhall only excite 
the. cenfures of thofe to whom nature has dealt out her favours with a 
fparing hand ; and who, thereby fecure from temptations,’ have never 
deviated from the beaten track of life For fuch I write not. 

‘¢ The generous-and humane will view with indulgence, frailties 
which were compenfated in fome meafure, by great goodnefs of 
heart, and rare accomplifhments. ‘They will recollect, that the age 
in which Lady Anne lived, was charaéterifed by a propenfity to arms 
and gallantry ; and that the ladies were then taught to confider their 
approbation and {miles as the reward of fuperior excellence. Let it 
alfo be obferved, that the perfons who fucceflively engaged her heart, 
were of the higheft rank—renowned for their valour—and poffeffed of 
every qualification that could render them agreeable. Supremely 
bleft are they to whofe union both Cupid and Hymen have mutually 
aflifted ; but to ingenuous and liberal minds, thefe peculiar circum- 
ftances will be a fufficient vindication of my heroine ; and teach my 
fair readers, while they blame her conduct, to drop the foftening tear 
to her diftrefs. 

«« The defign of a particular hiftory is to relate the aétions of one 
perfon ; but the elevated fituation of the lady whofe life I have writ- 
ten, makes her fo connected with the general events of the reigns in 
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which he lived, that it is with difficulty I have confined myfelf to 
thofe which immediately relate to her ; however, I have been careful 
wo avoid introducing any perfon, or recounting any event, that does 
not in fome degree, concern Lady Anne, or her brother. 

«« J acknowledge myfelf greatly indebted to Monfieur L’ Abbé 
Prevoft for many incidents of my heroine’s life; and have generally 
followed his accounfofthem, though in fome inftances he has varied 
from accepted traditions, For this, the obfcurity of the Englith hi- 
ftory, during the wars between the two rofes, may be jultly pleaded 
as an excufe : But here they are unimportant, as they equally tend 
to fupport my principal defign ; which is, to inculcate humanity, and 
that charity, which at once teaches us to diftinguifh between the er- 
rors and vices of mankind, and induces to treat the former with le- 
nity and candour.” 

The difcerning reader may hence fufpect, that the hiftory be- 
fore us, is, in fome degree, an apology for female infidelity ; but 
it is not more fo than moft of the real hiftories of other heroines. 
We fay real hittories, becaufe we cannot help regarding a number 
of facts, here related, as romantic andimaginary. ‘The authority 
of Prevéit and Baudier may give faw<tion to reprefentations of par- 
ticular fcenes, but the reft have all the air of thofe French Ro- 
mances, founded on Hiftory, which were fo greatly in vogue 
during the laft century. Not that the prefent hiltorian departs 
fo frequently, or fo far, from probability, as many of thofe ce- 
lebrated novelifts. Waving the exceptions alfo that may be taken 
againft the traditional or fictitious part of the compofition, we 
muft own the writer has done great juftice to the hiftorical per- 
fonages he has introduced ; whofe chara¢ters he has drawn with 
all apparent fidelity and fpirit, Like the dramatis perfonz of 
our inimitable Shakefpeare, they appear to fpeak and aft, as if 
drawn from the life; though the portraits may have been copied 

from inferior prints, and owe all their feeming animation to the 
genius of the copyift. Nor is our hiftorian happy only in the 
narration of facts, and delineation of character ; he is no lefs fo 
in many of thofe moral and political reflections, to which the 
circumftances of his narrative give occafion: fo that a fenfible and 
attentive reader may, with equal profit and delight, perufe thig 
well-written and entertaining hittory of Lady Anne Neville. 
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ART. IX. Odferwations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles 
of Government, and the Fuftice and Policy of the War with America, 
Yo which is added, an Appendix, containing a State of the Netional 
Debt, an Eftimate of the Money drawn from the Public by the Taxes, 
and an Account of the National Income and Expenditure fince the laf 
War. By Richard Pric, D. D. F, R.S. London, Cadell, 
Price 2s. 


Hen miferi cives ; non Hoftem, inimicaque caftray 
Veftras Spes uritis. VIRG. 


In the advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet, we are candidly 
told that 

«« After all that bas been written on the difpute with America, no 
reader can expect to be inférmed, in this publication, of much that 
he has not beforeknown. Perhaps, however, he may find in it fome 
new matter; and if he fhould, it will be chiefly in the obfervations 
on the nature of civil liberty, and the policy of the war with Ame- 
rica; and in the appendix.” 

Our readers will not be too well pleafed with us for laying before 
them that which is no novelty ; we fhall, therefore, take the very can- 
did Dr. Price at his word, and confine ourfelves in our account of this 
article to his ob/eryations and appendix. The doétor js well known to 
be a warm friend to the interefts of civil and religious liberty, not- 
withftanding his opponents will have it that he is, fometimes, out in 
his calculations.—Certain it is that the prefeat pamphlet does not feem 
calculated to reconcile the Americans to their mother country ; and 
we fear that, if he eould reconcile their mother country to them, it 
is now too late for her to reclaim fuch refractory children. It is idle to 
difpute now about who /s in the rig+t, when it is pretty generally 
agreed that both have deez in the wrong. “The alternate foothings and 
threatenings, carefling and chiding of a fond nurfe, are enough to 
fpoil the moft hopeful child in the univerfe.—It is in vain the difap- 
pointed mother reproaches the ftubborn thing with being of the tem- 
per of its uncle No/. She thould not have indulged that difpofition in 
its infancy, which might become obnoxious when it grew up. Tf, 
in {paring the rod the child is fpoiled, it is to no good purpofe to 
whip it when it approaches to manhood. ‘To love and obedience it 
can never be reduced: to hatred and fervility it may. But oderint 
dum metuant is the motto of tyranny, and thofe are unhappy parents 
who are hated as much as they are feared by their children. 

But, to wave general reflection and come to our author.—Dr. Price 


has divided his obfervations into two parts; in the fizff of which he 
treats of the nature of liberty in general of civil liberty and the 
principles of government—and of the authority of one country over 
another.—In the fecond he applies the general principles, laid down 
in the firft part, to the cafe of America; difcufling, in feparate fec- 
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tons, particularly the juttice of the war with America—whether the 





war with America is juftified by the principles of the conttitution 
the policy of the war with America—the honoar of the nation, as af- 
fected by the war with America—and laftly, the probability of fuc- 
ceeding in the war with America, On all which topics he has a good 
deal of common. place reafoning, at prefent rife on the fubje€, inter- 
mixed, however, with fome fhrewd and jadicious remarks peculiar to 
himfelf. 

On the fubjec&t of civil liberty and the principles of government he 
rather adopts the principles of Rouffeau’s Social Compact, than ad- 
vances atty new principles of his own: at leaft the following idea of 
civil freedom is that of Roufieau. 

** In general, to be free is to be guided by one’s own will; and to 
be guided by the will of another is the characteriftic of /érvitude. 
This is particularly applicable to political liberty. ‘That ftate, Ihave 
obferved, is free, which is guided by its own will; or, (which comes 
to the fame) by the will of an afflembly of reprefentatives appointed 
by itfelf and accountable to itfelf. And every ftate that is not fo go- 
verned ; or ir. which a body of men reprefenting the people make not 
an effential part of the legitlature, is in Javery. 

This idea is farther i!luftrated in the manner, and almoft in the 
words, of the Genevan politician, by our author in the fucceeding 
paragraph. 

“< Of fuch liberty as 1 have now defcribed, it is impoffible that 
there fhould be an excefs. Government is an initirution for the be- 
nefit of the people governed, which they have power to model as they 
pleafe ; and to fay, that they can have too much ot this power, is to 
fay, that there ought to bea power in the ftate fuperior to that which 
gives it being, and from which all jurifdiétion in it is derived. —Li- 
certtioufnefs, which has been commonly mentioned, as an extreme of 
liberty, is indeed its appofite. It is government by the will of rapa- 
cious individuals, in oppofition to the will of the community, made 
known and declared in the laws. Ai fiee ftate, at the fame time that 
it is free itfelf, makes all its members free by excluding licentioufnefs, 
and guarding their perfons and property and good name againtt in- 
fult. It is the end of all juft government, at the fame time that it 
fecures the liberty of the public againtt foreign injury, to fecure the 
liberty of the individual againft private injury. 1 do not, therefore, 
think it ftrictly jut to fay, that it belongs to the nature of govern~ 
ment to entrench on private liberty. It ought never to do ths, ex- 
cept as far as the exercife of private liberty encroaches on the Itberttes 
of others, That is; it is licentioufnels it reftrains, and liberty itfelf 
only when ufed to dettroy liberty. ; 

“€ Ttappears from hence, that licentioufnefs and defpotifm are more 
nearly allied than is commonly imagined. ‘They are both alike in- 
confiftent with liberty, and the true end of government; nor Is there 
any other difference between them, than that the one is the licenti- 
oufnefs of great men, and the other the licentioufnefs of Little men; 
or that, ‘by the one, the perfons and property of a people are fubjee& 
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and that, by the other, they are fubjectto the like outrage from a 
ta-vle/s moh.—In avoiding one of theie evils, mankind have often run 
into the other.. But all well-conftitured governtnents guard equally 
againit both. Indeed of the two, the laft is, on feveral accounts, the 
Jeaft to be dreaded, and has done the leaft mifchief. It may be truly 
faid, that if licentioufnets has deltroyed its thoufands, defpotifn has 
defiroyed its millions. The former, having little power, and no 
fyiiem to fupport it, neceflarily finds its own remedy; and a people 
foon get out of the tumult and anarchy attending it. But adefpoti(m, 
wearing the form of government, and being armed with its force, is 
an evil not to be conquered without dreadful ftruggles. It goes on 
from age to age, debafing the human faculties, levelling all diftinc- 
tions, and preying on the rights and blefiings of fociety.—It deferves 
to be added, that in a ftate difturbed by hcentioufnefs, there is an 
animation which is favourable to the human mind, and which puts 
it upon exerting its powers. But in a ftate habituated to a defpotifm, 
all is ftilland torpid. A dark and favage tyranny ftifles every effort of 
genius; and the mind lofes all its {pirit and dignity.” 

In his notions of the authority of one country over another, our 
author adopts alfo the fyftem of Roufieau: which he applies in the 
fecond part of his pamphlet to the prefent difpute between Great Bri- 
taia and the American Colonies; deciding in the firit place that the 
war, which is carried on by the mother country to reduce them to obe- 
dience is unjuft; fecondly, that it militates againit the principles of 
the conftitution ; thirdly, that itis inhuman and impolitic ; fourthly, 
that it is difhonourable to the nation, and laitly, that it is deftitute 
of all probability of fuccets. In the difcuffion of thefe points Dr. Price 
difplays fuch an arduous zeal on the fide of popular liberty and the 
Americans, that one would be apt to think he was himfelf born on 
the other fide the Atlantic. At the fame time, we fincerely with, as 
natives of this ifland, there was not fo much truth in what he ad- 
vances refpecting the little profpect of a reconciliation between Old 
England and the New. To throw off national prejudices is not {fo 
eafy as Dr. Price may imagine; while the faireit argument faiis to 
carry conviction to thofe who are ftrongiy fortified again it by 
prepoffefiion. On the whole, therefore, we more admire our author's 
zeal than expeét any falutary effect from its exertion; at the fame 
time fubfcribing to the following paragraph, with which we take 
leave of his ob/erwations. 

“* The cafe of a free country branching itfelf out in the manner 
Britain has done, and fending to a diftant world colonies which have 
there, from fmall beginnings, and under free legiflatures of their 
own, increafed, and formed a body of powerful ftates, likely foon to 
become {uperior to the parent ftate.-—This is a cafe which is new in 
the hiftory of mankind; and it is extremely improper to judge of it 
by the rules of any narrow and partial policy ; or to confider it on 
any other ground than the general one of reafon and juftice.—Thofe 
who will be candid enough to judge on this ground, and who can di- 
velt themfelves of national prejudices, will not, I fancy, remain 
long unfatisiied.—But alas! Matters are gone too far. The difpute 
probably mult be fettled another way; and the fword alone, I am 

afraid, 
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afraid, is now to determine what the rights of Britain and America 
are.” 

In our author’s appendix, he has given a very alarnving ftate of the 
national debt and expenditure of government; to which he fubjoins 
the following reflections: 

- Without all doubt’ fuch a ftate of things, in a great commercial 
nation, ‘is molt dangerousy and frightful; but it admits of no reme- 
dy, while the public debreontinues what it is—\With a view, there- 
fore, to the quick reduction 6f this debt, I will throw away, after all 
1 have faid on this fubjeG@t@it former occafions, the following prepo- 
fals—It has appeared; "that, fappofing the taxes not to become lef 
produétive, and the current tational expence to continue the fame 
that it had been fortem-years before 1775, a furplus may be expected 
in the revenue of abort go0,;ce0dk per ana. —With a forplus to trifling, 
nothing Can be dones but it might be increased, firlt of all; by 
keeping the land tax for the faturé at 4s. in the pound —As rents 
have been almoit dogbled, this wil! not be.much more to the prefent 
proprietors of laud, than 2s: in the pound was formerly. Tis there- 
fore, equitable ; and it will add to the national income near 450,000l. 

** Secondly, All the monév now fpent in maintaining troops in 
America might be faved.—The colonies are able to defend them- 
felves. They with to be allowed to doit. Should they ever want 
the aid of our troops, they will certainly be very willing to pay us 
for them. Indeed | am of opinion, they will never be willing to 
make peace with us, without flipulating that we fhall withdraw our 
troops from them. Were there any. external power that claimed and 
exercifed a right of ftationing troops-in this country, without our con- 
fent, we fhould certainly think ourfelves entirely undone.—I will ef- 
timate this faving at no more than.200,000l. per ann. 

** Thirdly, 1 do not fee why the peace-eftablifhment might not be 
reduced to what it.was, at an average, in 1768, 1769 and 1770. 
This would produce a faving of 350,000]. per ann.—I might here 
propofe reducing the peace-eftablifhment for the navy to what it al- 
ways was before the laft war, or from 16,000 to 10,000 men. But 
it would be infinitely better to reduce the army ; and this might pro- 
duce a farther faving of great confequence.—But waving this, I hall 
only mention, 

** Fourthly, That contributions might be obtained from North- 
America and other parts of the Britith empire, on the principles ftat- 
ed, from the Earl of Shelburne’s authority, in page 105.—I will eiti- 
mate thefe at no more than 400,0001. per ann.—* Add the furplus 
now in our poffeffion ; and the total will be 1,700,000.—In the In- 
troduétion to the third edition of the Treatife on Reverfionary Pay- 


* We drew, fome years ago, this contribution from Asia only ; and it cannot 
be unreafonable to expect, that the greateft part of it may be again drawn from 
thence, after the expiration, in 1780, of the charter of the East-Inpra come 
pany- At that period alfo, it is much to be wifhed that fome effectual meafures 
may be eftablithed for making amends to the inhabitants of BenG@at. for the fiock- 
ing injuries they have fuiFered ; and for tkreening them irom all further injuries 
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ments, I have explained a method of paying off, with a finking fund 
of amillion per ann. ¢ a hundred millions of the national debt in go 
years. Whatthen might not be done with fuch a fund as this? 

" « Tn five years 18,986, 3001. will fall from an intereft of 4 per cente 
to 3 percent.—Alfo, 4,500,000]. 34 per cent. 1758 wail fall, in 
fix years, to an interelt of 3 per cent. The long annuities 
granted in king Wiiliam’s time, will, in 20 years, become extin& ; 
as wiil alio the greatett part of the life annuities fpecified in page 112. 
—aAll thefe favings amount to near 400,0001. per ann. And, were 
they to be added to the fund as they fall in, its operations would be 
fo much accelerated, that in a few years we fhould fee this country 
above all its difficulties. —Still more might be done by firiking of 
unneceflary places and penfions; by giving up all the means of cor- 
ruption ; by reducing the pay of the great officers of flate ; and fim- 
plifying the taxes.—A minifter who appeared determined to carry into 
execution fuch a fyitem, would foon gain the confidence of the public ; 
endear himfelf to all honeft men; and in time come to be bleffed asthe 
faviour of his country.—But what am I doing ?—We have no fuch 
happy period before uss—Our minifters are active in purfuing mea- 
fures which muft increafe our burdens. A horrid civil war is begun; 
and it may foon leave us nothing to be anxious about.” 








DiviwnW & F YF. 


Art. X. The Chara&er and ConduG of the Female Sex, and the Ad- 
wantages to be derived by Young Men from the Society of Virtuous Wo- 
men. d Difcourje in three Parts, delivered in Monkwell-ftreet Chapel, 
Fan. 1, 1776, By James Fordyce, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 
We were in fome doubt, after reading thefe difcourfes, which we 

underftand were delivered from the pulpit, of the propriety of clafling 

them under the head, Divinity ; fo very little of divinity or of godli- 
nefs did we meet with through the whole. Having mentioned more 
than once the impropriety, at leaft, in our opinion, of introducing 
the difcuffion of political and temporal fubjeéts in a place facred to 
devotion, and attention to fpiritual concerns, we fhall probably be 
thought too fevere, fhould we hint any thing like a difapprobation of 

a moral difcourfe. But there are not only times and feafons, but 

places for all things ; and we do not think the pulpit of a diffenting 

meeting-houfe the moit proper place from which a minifter of the 
gofpel of Chritt might deliver even the moft moral difcourfe, to the 
fole purpofe of bringing boys and girls together to make one another 
good.—But we beg Dr. Fordyce’s pardon—a meeting-houfe? This 
difcourfe was not, it feems, delivered at Monkwell-ftreet meeting- 
hoxfe, but at Monkwell-ftrect chapel! This converting our meeting- 
houfes into chapels, puts one in mind of other fhops about town, be- 

+ At the time of writing the intreduétion here referred to, above three years 


ago, I though’, or rather bey ed, that the furplus of the revenue might be taken at 
g°0,0001. per amr. But it muit be confidered, that the nation was then in pofieffion 


of acontribution of 400,col. per avn. from the India company, which has been 
fince loit.—See the idditional Preiace to the fecond edition of the Appeal to the 
Padlic on the Subject of the Natwnal Debt. ' 
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fides thofe of modern divines; the latter being turned into chapels, as 


the former into warehoufes. Of apiece with the politenefs of the external 
appellation, is alfo the modifh itile of internal addrefs, ‘The congre- 
gation is no longer called men, brethren, or fellow-chriftians, but, 
Gentlemen, —** Are none of you, Gentlemen, difpofed to exaét from 
the other fex, a degree of perfection, which you hold yourfelves ex- 
empt from attempting?” Again, ** The Ladies of ancient days 
frequently poffeifed a wonderful influence.” And, ‘* Truft me, la- 
dies.” --~What a pity our polite Do&or is in this only an humble 
imitator of the poor country curate and his parifh clerk ; the former, 
in churching the ’Squire’s wife, devoutly praying for a benediétion 
on the Jady, and the latter adding in the fame ftrain of civility, 
** Who puts her dadyfhip’s truft in thee,”—Serioufly, the times are 
ftrangely altered fince we were young men, and went to Monkwell- 
ftreet. The miniiters of thofe days, like humble followers of their 
meek and lowly matter, preached up Jefus, and him crucified. By 
inculcating the effentials of Chriftianity, by preaching the faith once 
delivered to the faints, they knew good works as a neceflury confe- 
quence would follow. But what a contraft! What a proftitution of 


the pulpit! Inftead of even a moral difcourfe, founded on religious: 


principles, conneéting piety with virtue, delivered in the grave and 
decent ftile of truth and fobernefs, becoming the dignity and duty ofa 
divine ; we have a frippery declamation about wifdom and-folly, and 
prudence and honour ; recommended on the maxims of worldly con- 
venience, in the ftile of a modern novel, or a new{paper effay. 

A few thort extracts will ferve to fatisfy the reader of the nature of 
this performance. 

** Sappofe, Gextlemen, you were told that a woman had been fpeak- 
ing of you in the fame unmerciful manner, in which multitudes of 
our fex pronounce upon hers; would you not complain of the fen- 
tence, and appeal from her tribuaal? Moft probably. But fuppofe, 
that on meeting any of you, immediately after, fhe fhould alter her 
ftyle, affume a language diametrically oppofite, and exprefs the 


higheft approbation in the fmootheft tones, and with the foftett airs of” 


female blandifhment ; would not fo arrant a coquet deferve your ab- 
horrence? Undoubtedly. And yet,—fhall I fpeak out? 1 am by 
no means certain, that thofe of your number, who moft affect to de- 
fpife the fex, would not be enchanted with the foothings of this very 
woman, more efpecially were fhe handfome. The credulity of loofg 
men in fimilar circumftances, their boafting of the favours they have 
received, or would be thought to have received, and their exhibition 
of letters, prefents, and gewgaws, from women who flatter their 
vanity to make fure of their purfes, afe fufficiently ridiculous. May 
we not add, that for thofe men to believe fo implicitly in the fin- 
cerity of fuch artful creatures, where they themfelves are the objects 
of their art, at the fame inftant in which they exult over them among 
their fellows, for giving credit to male adulation, demoattrates a 
weaknets /uperlatively contemptible ? 

“* Perhaps, Geuxtlemen, one reafon why the moft accomplithed of 
our fex are fond of converfing with the mot agreeable of the other, is 
becaufe with them they are relieved from that rivalfhip of genius, and 
thofe contraricties of epinion, which too often impair, mot to fay poi- 
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fob; the enjoyments of male fociety. Sentiment, imagination, vari- 
ety, complacence, and all the prety playfulne/s of minds that only with 
to pleafe and to be pleafed, fill up, in the former cafe, thofe inter- 
vals of leifure that fucceed the fatigue and anxiety of bufinefs, the 
abftraction of fludy, or the ftraining of the faculties on whatever ac- 
count. Surely, my brothers, they do not much confult either éafe or 
gratification, who prefer, to this kind of entertainment, the low per- 
nicious company of proititutes, or the noify and intemperate inter- 
courfe of rakes. 

‘© When men of debauched principles appear happy, on the retir- 
ing of cultivated and virtuous women from table, or elfewhere, they 
might be afked, What do you gain by it? Does the converfation be- 
come either livelier, or more refined ? Or will you fay, that your be- 
haviour in general takes a better caft ? You will fcarcely fay, that it is 
improved in politenefs. But it is improved-in freedom O yes ; 
the cruel reftraints of decency are removed : you are now at liberty to 
burft forth into clamour, oaths, obfcenity, prophanenefs, defamation 
of the fex, and, if you are fo difpofed, to get drank into the bargain. 
Glorious privileges ! Worthy, no doubt, to"be highly prized by rea= 
fonable beings, by perfons of education, and by gentlemen.” 

Once more, ** With refpeét to thofe felfifh and forward females, 
who catch with eagernefs at the leaft femblance of regard on the part 
of fome male acquaintance, as a pretext for claiming the matrimo- 
nial coanéxion, we cannot help fayiag, that we abhor alike their 
meannefs and their impudence ; that they trefpafs on all the rules of 
decent referve, and maiden dignity ; and that they often reprefs in 
the minds of difcreet men who know them, many pleafing propenfi- 
ties towards better women, left thefe alfo fhould be found mercenary 
and bafe. ‘ 

** If a with to poffefs the heart of fome worthy man, co-operating 
with the partiality which moft perfons have for themfelves, hall in- 
duce a woman to conclude too hattily, that fuch a man is attached to 
her ; it will be decent at leaft to conceal a perfuafion, which women 
of prudence and delicacy will ever be flow toentertain. ‘Toentertain 
it rafhly, we have feen, is always wrong, and frequently pernicious. 
We now fubjoin, that to declare it bluntly is both unwife and con- 
temptible. But then we fhould remember, that the fame behaviour 
is chargeable on many men. TI am particularly concerned for women 
of fentiment, when I confider how often their good-breeding is put 
to the trial in the prefence of coxcombs, whom their good fenfe can- 
not but defpife ; left common civility thould, with fuch prefumptuous 
fools, pals for fondnefs. Surely, Gentlemen, one of the lait things a 
man of fenfe and modefty will fufpeét is, that a women is ena- 
moured of him.” 

Still one paragraph, “ Learn, ye credulous fair! oh, learn to truft 
your heart with no man, who does not tell you plainly that he has gi- 
ven you his, with a refolution to give you his hand too, as foon as his 

fituation fhall permit.” 

What fad {tuff is this to be formally delivered by a minifter of the 
gofpel to a chriftian congregation from the pulpit ! What is it but-tite 
butt end of an old fong, which’ the Ladies and Gentlemen may have 
heard fung at that other excellent fchool of morality, the Playhoufe : 
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«« My fair one, truft none w/o won’t make you his wife,- 
“« For he who loves truly wiiitake you for life.” . 

Such are the famples, taken without particular choice, from diffe- 
rent parts Of the piece ; to the matter of which, # is poffible the can- 
did reader will make no exception. Nor, indeed, thould we, on the 
fappofition that the ladies and gentlemen of Monkwell-ftreet chapel 
jiand in need of fo trite aremonftrance ; had its reverend author dif- 
feminated his hackneyed reflections through the congregation by 
means only of the prefs, fuch of them as are not furnifhed with the 
Tatler or Spe&tator, might profit by filling up a vacant hour in peru- 
fing them at leifure. But we do not think, as before obferved, 
the matter of fufficient moment and gravity, to fupply the place of 
the diétates of the gofpel, and the faithful expofition of the holy 
{criptures, by a minifter of the word of God. ’ 

The placing a text out of thofe fcriptures, at the head of fucha dif 
courfe, is like making a mockery of the facred writings. ‘* Now 
** Jefus loved Martha, and her fifter.’°———And what then? For 
any edifying application, of this paflage, the preacher might as well 
have taken his text out of the firft chapter of Matthew, ‘¢ Now Abra- 
ham begat Ifaac.” ‘To do him juflice, indeed, he does juft mention 
the two fifters once or twice, and in the exordium of his fermon ina 
manner deferving notice. 

** From this amiable circumftance in the hiftory of our Saviour, 
told with a fimplicity inimitably tender, as well as from other beautir 


ful paar conneéted with it, we know, not only that he often. . 


fited thofe worthy perfons, but that his e/svated foul took peculiar” 
pleafure in their company. An example of fuch high authority will 
afford me a very fair occafion for contemplating the intelle€tual, mo- 
ral, and fpiritual intercourfe, which ought to fubfift between the 
fexes, as far as the condition of human nature will allow.” 

Whether the preacher means here to include our Saviour within the 
condition of human nature, it is hard to fay, Thefe laft words are 
ambiguous, efpecially if we take in the former, of his being faid 
to poffefs an elewated foul. Had our Saviour then a human foul! A 
ftrange expreffion, furely, in {peaking of the divine Redeemer } But, 
perhaps, the divinity of our Saviour is not an article of the preacher’s 
creed. He tells us, indeed, that he is a minifter of ‘* Chriit’s reli- 
gion,” as he terms it, and yet he talks of the diwinity of virtu, 
without a word of the former. He calls him once or twice, it is true, 
the Son of God ; as he calls alfe on the name of God, to attelt the 
fincerity of his advice to his hearers ; but in fuch cafes fuch advice. is 
fo trivial, that we cannot help regarding it in fome degree as taking 
the Lord’s name in vain; which, as a minifter of Chrift’s religion, we 
think Dr. Fordyce, in his zeal for the petites morales, ought carefully 
to have avoided, 


Arr. XI. Yoy in Heaven, and the Creed of Devils. Tovo Sermons, 
preached O&. a9, 1775. By Auguftus Toplady, A. B. Vicar of 
Broad Hembury. 8vo. 1s. Vallance and Simmons. 

Mr. Toplady is a divine of a very different cait from the author of 
the above difcourfe, and equally in the extreme an oppofite way. 
| kL, 3 : Fordyce 
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Fordyce is all *:ir fpeech and fummery, and the foul-mouthed Top. 
lady all damnution, hell, and the devil. We are indeed 
forry that we have fo little credit with the latier, as to fee our 
wholefome adn.onitions, refpecting the grofsnefs and vulgarity of his 
ftile and manner of preaching, entirely thrown away upon hint. 
Surely Mr. T. cannot have had the education either of a geatleman 
or afcholar ! If he has, he muft be ftrangely miftaken in thinking ei- 
ther inco:mpatible with that of a chriftian! Such language in thefe 
days, however excufable it might have been formerly, we pronounce 
to be rveverend andindecent, and therefore highly improper to come 
from the pulpit. Itis, in fa@, an infult to our preacher’s congrega- 
tion, if he held forth any where but at Billingigate or St. Giles’s, to 
addrefs it in fuch c diale&t. The coarfenefs of fome of his ideas, is 
alfo not inferior to that of his language ; awd his clafling the orthodox 
chriftian with fuch good company as the devils, is a pretty fpecimen 








‘of his pulpit politene®. ‘* The devi's, fays he, are inconparably 


” 


_more orthodox than rine’eca in twenty of ovr :nodern divines.”—— 


What a nice calculation ! Has he confulted that great calculator, Dr, 
Price, on this fubje& ? ——-** Do you thmk, continues he, there is 
fuch a being as an rian devil? or a Secinian devil? or a Sa- 
bellian ? Is there an Axti-Trinitarian among the devils? or an Arne- 
nian ? ora Pelagian? No,* they endeavour to feduce men into thefe 
herefies ; but they are too well informed to be fpeculatively hetcrodox 
themfelves.” Thus, according to this preacher, nineteen out of twenty 
of our modern divines are greater heretics than the inhabitants of the 


“infernal regions ; or, to ufe his own phrafeology, they are fad dogs 


indeed, while the devils are damned good chriftians, and the damned 
themfelves hell-fired true believers. How Mr. T. came to be fo parti- 
cularly acquainted with the relipious opinions of thefe inferrals, we 
know not, unlefs he be acquainted with the author of a certain diabo- 
lical traét, who diftinguifhes them of his own kuorwledge, by red de- 
vils, green devils, black devils. white devils, and indeed by devils of 
all the colours ofthe rainbow. Serioufiy, this is either too ludicrous, 
or too fad a manner of treating this fubjo&, nor should we wonder if 
weak minds were fo affef&ted by fome paflages in thefe difcourfes, as 
to be haunted by what are vulga:'» called the dine devils ; rendering 
them fitter for Bedlam, or St. Lvice’s, than achriitian congregation, 
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Art. XI. A poetical Exifte from the late Lord Melcombe te the Earl of 
Bute, with Correétions, by the Auther of ike Night Thoughts. 40. 
1s. Becket. 

We are forry it fo often happens that we differ in opinion with the 
editors of pofthumous productions, as in the cafe before us. In the 


* Of the orthodoxy of the damned, Mr. Toplady expreffes the fame good opinion 
as he does of thote of the devils. « What I obferved of the orthodoxy of devilsy 
holds equaliy true of every human foul in heil. There is not an Arian, a Socinian 
a Sabellian, 2 Pelagian, or an Armenian, weltering in that lake of fire.” 


” advar- 
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advertifement prefixed to this epiftle, we are told, that the diftin- 
guifhed names on the title-page can excite no expectation in the 
public, which the poetical merit of itis not capable of gratifying. 
For our own part, faving the refpect that is due to the name of a 
Lord, we think the poetical genius of this epiftie-writer hardly ever 
foars above the level ofacommoner. Let our readers judge from the 
following fpecimens : 
All would be great, but who with care attends 
Whence greatnefs fprings, it’s progrefs, and it’s ends? 
How to Freat their wand’ring footiteps right, 
Or place their errors in a ftronger light, 
And mark the failings that miflead the throng 
Thro’ life, fhall be the fubje& of my fong. 
If there be not much poetry in this epiftle, there is, however, good 
fenfe, good advice, if the world be difpofed to profit by them. 
When men unfit for greatnefs will be great, 
* Why don’t they truft to utle and eftate ? 
What demon, envious of their peace and fame, 
Drives them to make the cares of ftate their aim ; 
To quit the thade of private life, and ftray 
Where ev’ry weaknefs glares in open day ? 
Whoe’er in life miftakes his deftin’d place, 
Becomes ¢ the author of his own difgrace ; 
For Heav’n beftows on all fufficient kill 
Fo grace the ftation which they ought to fill ; 
And tho’ to all not equally profufe, 
Ordain’d us all for decency and ufe, 
1 Haft thou not. wit? be generous and fincere : 
| Does learning fail ? \et focial love appear ; 
Let truth, good-nature, virtue, be.improv’d, 
-And, fince thou canft not be admir’d, be lov’d. 
Had nature’s bounty partially been fhown, 
. And barr’d up ev’ry road to fame but one, 
*T would feem lefs ftrange to fee th’ unequal flrife 
That drives us all to thine in public life ; 
§ How thirft of pow’r o’er all alike prevails, 
And calls in vice to aid, where genius fails. 
Is private life, then, void of graceful aims ? 
Are father, hufband, friend, + angraceful names ? 
So far 4 ungraceful that we rather chuie 
Pow’r, we want Genius to become or ufe. 
The rule that leads us with unerring pace 
To tread the various paths of life with grace 
(Let Genius fire the blood, or damps reitrain) 
Confin’d to precepts obvious, eafy, plain, 
Alike thro’ ev’ry rank, for practice fit, : 
To guard the plain good man, and grace the wit, 


* Why truft they not. + Sure. tf Is wit deny’d? |} Fails learminz too? 
§ Lefs ftrange that thirft of pow’r o’er all prevails, 
And ealls to vice for aid when genius fails. 
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Thro’ court, camp, cottage, heard, felt, underflood, 
Confift in this be honeft, juit, and good ; 

This, well obferv’d, {hall fhield the weak from blame, 
And lend defeé&t, themfelves a fofter name; 

Negleét of this debafes all our thoughts, — 

And heightens all our failings into faults. 

Failings and faults from diff’rent {prings proceed : 
Faults from the heart, and failings from the head. 
Quick to difcern, and wifely to purfue, 
And tread life’s labyrinth with judgment’s clue, 

Are parts that few, induig’d by Heav’n, can fill ; 
But all men may be honeit if they will. 

This wifdom’s laws, * t/at firft taught virtue, teach, 
And place efteem and love in a!] men’s reach. 

We cannot help remarking here, that our noble moralift’s making 
Howesty the pis-aller, is rather difcouraging to virtue, and does not 
accord with that famous line of Pope’s, 

«¢ An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God.” 
A line which, in our opinion, conveys the fevereft and moft unjuft fa- 
tire on mankind ; infinuating that an honeft man is a very great ra- 
rity; whereas, we are of opinion, that mere honefty, however com- 
mendable, is a very general, and in the prefent acceptation of the 
term, a very égnoble quality. ee 








ART. XIII. Variety. A Tale. For married People. 4to. 18. Dodiley. 


NEC TECUM POSSUM VIVERE, NEC SINE TE, MARTIAL. 
I can’t Jive with you, or without you. 


A tale, pleafingly and poetically told, inculcating the neceffity of 
occafionally diverfitying the fCene, to make even the moft loving cou- 
ple always agreeable to each other. The inference of the firft part of 
the tale, detcribing the country life of a fond’ pair, is . 

We live, my dear, too much together. 
The conclufion of the fecond, defcribing their town-life, is the re« 
verfe. A short extraét may be acceptable to the poetical reader. 
Advane'd to fafhion’s wav'ring head, é‘ 
They now, where once they follow’d, led. 
Devis'd new fyftems of delight, 
A-bed all day, and up all night, 
In diffrent circles reign’d fupreme, 
Wives copied her, and hufbands hiin 5 
Till fo divinely life ran on, 
So feparate, fo quite box ton, 
‘That meeting in a public place 
‘They fearcely knew each other’s face. 
At laft they met, by Ars defire, 
A-téte-a-téte acrofs the fire ; 
Look’d in each other’s face a-while 
With half a tear, and half a fmile. 
The ruddy health, which wont to grace 
With manly glow his rural face, 


# Which, 
: Now 
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Now ({carce retain’d it’s fainteft itreakz 
So fallow was his leathern cheek. 
She lank, and pale, and hollow-ey'd, 
With renge had {: ven in vain to hide 
What once was veauty, and repair 
The rapine of the midnight air. 
Silence 1s eloquence, ’tis faid. 
Both wifh’d to {peak, both hung the head. 
At length it burtt. <¢*Tis time,” he cries, 
«* When tir’d of folly, to be wife. 
«* Are you too tind ?”——then check’d a groan. 
She wept confent, and he went on. 
‘* low delicate the marred life! 
« You love your hufb nd, I my wife. 
«* Not ev’n fatiety could tame, 
«< Nor difiipa.ion quench the flame. 
** {rue to the bias of our kind, 
*<’ } is happinefs we with to find. 
*¢ Tn rural icenes retir’d we fought 
¢* In vain the dear delicious draught. 
« Tho’ bleft with love's indulgent ftore, 
«* We found we wanted fomething more. 
«** Twas company, ‘twas friends to fhare 
«* The. blifs we languifh’d to declare. 
** *Twas focial converfe, change of fcene, 
** To footh the fullen hour of fpleen ; 
** Short abfences to wake defire, 
«* And {weet regrets to fan the fire. 
‘© We left the lonefome place; and found, 
*< In diflipation’s giddy round, 
s* A thoufand novelties to wake 
* The fprings of life and not to break. 
«« As, from the neft not wand’ring far, 
** In light excurfions thro’ the air, 
«¢ The feather’d tenants of the grove 
«« Around in mazy cirches move, 
«¢ (Sip the cool {prings that murm’ring flow, 
*¢ Or tafte the bloffom on the bough.) 
** We {ported freely with the reft ; 
*¢ And, {till returning to the neft, 
$< In eafy mirth we chatted o’er 
« The trifles of the day before. 
“ Behold us now, diffolving quite 
« In the full ocean of delight ; 
*< In pleafures ev’ry hour employ, 
<< Immers’d in all the world calls joy. 
*¢ Our affluence eafing the expence . 
*¢ Of fplendour, and magnificence. 
*¢ Our company, th’ exalted fet 
«< Of all that’s gay, and all that’s great: 
*€ Nor happy yet !—and where’s the wonder ? 





WE LIVE, MY DEAR, TOO MUCH ASUNDER,” 
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Ode for the Year 1776. 


ART. XIV. Ode for the Year 1776. 4to. 1s. Almon. 


This ode is advertifed, in the news-papers, as not being the Lave 
It is, however, not the lefs poetical for that, as our readers 
may learn from the five firit ttanzas. 


I. 
Genius of Albion! whither art thou fled ! 
Thou, ‘who was wont, at freedom’s call, to rife, 
With thund’ring voice, and heav'’n-direéted eyes, 
And mock th’ oppreffor’s rage, or fmite the tyrant dead ! 
O iiretch again thy faving hand, 
Tn mercy to this groaning ifle ! 
No common ills thine aid demand ;— 
Corrup:ion triumphs in her fpoit ; 
Fierce ditcord hurls her torch on high; 
Nor publi¢ weal nor focial tie 
Can fix the fordid mind :— 
Ambition breaks laws feeble chain, 
Swol’n lux’ry leads her bluated trainy 
And ruin ftalks behind! 
tf. 
Beyond the rough Atlantic tide, 
Tnfpir'd by virtue and by thee, 
Thy junior fons itil dare be fiee ;—» 
Nor e’er fhall fubtle fraud divide 
The cen’vous band. O, while the teinpeft low’rs, 
‘Refleé&t our caule is ove ;—that freedom’s foes are ours 2 
Peaee to thy fhade, Jamented king ; 
Great Brunswick, fecond of thy race 
Cali’d Englay.d’s happy throne to grace, 
Whiat time fairfrcedom made each valley ring. 
From the cold tomb could’ft thou arife, 
How would this profpect blat thine eyes, 
And drive thee back in wild affright ! 
For lo! fierce iffuing from their native north, ’ 
The howling furies murd’rous ftorms fet forth ; 
Glut Gallra’s great revenge, ana fpread vile flav'ry’s wight § 
In vain, alas! thy gallant fon, 
(What time Cuiloden’s glorious field 
‘Taught the proud trait’rous Scot to yield,) 
Unfaded laurels nobly won. 
In vain rejoic’d th’ admiring world, 
When our brave fires, by Naffau led, 
At tyrant-pow’r their thunders hurl'"d, 
While the dark tyrant crouch’d anJ fled. 
No longer now, in patriot fhackles bound, 
With fruitlefs wailing envy bites her chain ;— 
Opprefiion leaps o'er treedom’s {acred mound, 
And vainly Hampden fought, and Sydney bled in vain f 
Vv 


Ah, what avails thy honouwr’d name, 

Mild, but determin’d, Rockingham ! 
Rome’s priftine fire that beams f: om Richmond’s eye! ; 
Savile, thy glowing efforts baffied die! 

— With 
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—With Tully’s pow'rs, and Cato’s foul, 
Burke (fpurning int’reft’s ftrong controul ! 
O great exemplar in a venal age !) 
Thy virtues difregarded thine, 
Loft is thy eloquence divine 
With Camden’s lore sealiiaalh and Chatham's gen’rous rage ! 

We have before hinted that this ode is no lefs poetical than the 
Jaureat’s: but if fidfion be the life and foul of poetry, our patriotic 
partizans may raife a doubt aboutit. There is, to be fure, tome lit- 
tle alloy of truth in both; but, as Prior faid to his miftrefs, 

Would you have a man {wear co the trath of a fong ? 


Art. XV. The Bard, a Pindaric Poem. By. Mr. Gray. Tranflated 
into Latin Ferfe. Towhich is prefixed a dedication to the Genius of 
Ancient Britain. 4t0. 1s. Poote, Chefter. 

It is not uncommon to meet with latin verfifyers, who can compofe 
poetical and pleafing cantos from the antient claflics, without being 
able to write ten lines of tolerable poetry in their native language, 
That this is not the prefent cafe, the tranflator of Mr. Gray’s Welth 
Bard endeavours to demonftrate in his prefixed dedication. 

Genius of Cambria, hail! and oh! infufe 
Thy native fpirit in a Latin mufe ! 
Teach her with Talieffin’s fire to glow, 
Whether thou fit’ft on Snowdon’s thaggy brow 
Sublime ; or from Plinlimmon’s awful height, 
Enraptur’d, fee’ft the forms of pureft light 
That {port on Severn’s banks ! methink I trace 
Some antient bard in ev'ry air drawn * face! 
‘There Modred’s harp, and fweet Llewellyn’s fong, 
Are heard the venerable oaks among, 
Old as themfelves; there Urien’s magic lyre ; 
That warm’d old Cambria’s fons with patriot fire, 
What time Agricola + in {peechlefs trance 
Felt tenfold vigour in each quiv’ring lance 
Harl'd by a Britifh arm: Cadwallo there 
Warbles foft meafures to the ravifh’d ear 
Ot fancy ; kigh-born Hoel fcems to join 
The facred choir, in fymphonies divine. 
Genius of Cambria, hail! if thou art fled 
From Conway’s fhores, to mourn thy patriots dead ; 
Far, far aloof from Severn’s filver ftreams, 
No longer pregnent with poetic dreams 5 
Yet pluck one tading laurel to reward 
‘The fond ambition of a kindred bard. 
Oh ! teach his fympathizing breatt to feel 
His country’s wrongs; oh! fuffer him to fteal 
One radiant fpark of thy expiring flame, 
And from oblivion vindicate his name! E 

As a fpecimen of his tranflation our readers will accept of the 
‘fecond ftanza. 

Ona rock, whofe haughty brow Ts 
Frown’s o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, pd 
Rob’d in the fable garb of woe, = 


With haggard eyes the poet ftood ; tre 
(Loofe his beard, and hoary hair ; 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) i 


* Shakefpeare. | + Roman general. j 
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The Blackamoor wefoed White. 
And with a maftcr’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 


Struek the deep forrows of his lyre. 

* Hark, how each giant-oak, and defert cave 

* Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 

* O'er thee, oh king! their hundred arms they wave, 

© Revenge on thee in hoarfer murmurs breathe 5 

© Vocal no more, fince Cambria’s fatal day, 

€ To high-born Hoel’s harp, or foft Llewellyn’s lay. 
Jugo, feroci quod minax cacumine, 

Ai fonantia imminet Conovii *, 

Vetitus atro tegmine, et torpentibus 

Oculis dolore, vates adititit fenex ; 

(impexa barba, canitiefque horrida 

Fluxeré inane turbinis ludibrium) 

Animoque preiago, ct terore magico 

Querulam repercuflit lyram. 

Fallor, an illa comis laté frondentibus ilex, 

Hec refonis fpelunca cavis, miferabile quiddam 

Ad vada fufpirant ? tibi centum hee brachia jaétat 

Indignata, tibi poenas, rex improbe, pafcit. 

Amplius haud Hoeli numeros, hauddulce, Llewellyn, 

¢ Barbiton illa tuum patriis imitabitur antris. 
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Art. XVI. Airs, Ballads, &c. in the Blackamoor wafhed White. A News 


Comic Opera. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal Drury-Lawe, ’ 
8vo. 6d. Corral. 


Amidit the general, though feemingly groundlefs, complaint of 


the dearth of dramatic genius, it were natural to fuppofe the public 
fhould be ready, on every occafion, to countenance the dawn of merit, 
and give encouragement to every decent attempt to afford them thea- 
trical entertainment. We are forry to obferve, however, that the 
contrary feems to be the cafe ; perfonal intereft and mediocrity of 
talents appearing to be the only fecure pafsport to popular favour. 
Hence inoffenfivenefs of difpofition hath frequently acquired for infi- 
pidity of genius, more extravagant applaufe than hath been due to 
fuperior abilities ; while private pique and particular prejudice, have 
deprived the public of the more deferving efforts of difappointed in- 
genuity.—Setting gfide the meannefs and cowardice of avenging per- 
{onal offence, or gratifying private malice on an author, by condemn- 
ing his piece, it is impolitic as it is unjuft, to deprive thofe, who ftudy 
to amufe the public, of the peeuniary emolument that fhould animate 
writers to exert their power, and fhould reward their labours. It is 
the author and not the man, who appeals to the juftice as well as 
prudence of the audience; and it is their intereft, as friends to dra- 
matic genius, to encourage the produétions of men of wit, ‘however 
otherwife harmlefs, inoffenfive or even amiable. Dullnefs is doubt- 
lefs a conciliating quality and makes friends, while poignancy of wit 
creates foes, even among thofe, againft whom it is not actually exerted. 
A man of wit is almoft always both hated and feared; and, however 


















® Vide Camden’s Britannia, 
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The Blackamoor wafbed White. iSy 
really good-natured, is hardly ever thought fo. Hence the general 
difpofition toenmity againft him, and the combination of blockheads 
to take every advantage of mortifying him. But is this the way to 
repair the lamented lofs of dramatic genius? Surely not! Let private 
pique and perfonal prejudice be banithed the theatre *: Let the par- 
tiality which unjuftly applauds as well as cenfures, be left without 
doors ; let the fpectator who approves, and he who diflikes, repeat 
their attendance on the reprefentation or ftay away, at pleafure. Ge- 
nius will then have a fair chante of reviving, and we doubt not, from 
the fpecimens we have recently feen, the credit of dramatic writing 
would foon be reftored. From this preamble, fuch of our readers, as 
have not been before apprized of it, may gather that the Blackamoor- 
wafhed-White was not fuccefsful on the flage. It was, indeed, oppofed in. 
a moft illiberal and defended in juft as liberal a ftile. But thisis notto 
be wondered at: our theatres having long fince adopted the entertain- 
ments of Bartholomew-fair, the traniition from thence to the amufements. 
of the boxing-booth and the bear-garden,wés eafy and natural. Not that 
we blame the author for oppofing violence wi et armis; at the fame time, 
we feel the lefs confideration for him, as he himfelf has lv en known ta 
take as active a partin the condemnation of others ; and the adageusa 

ertinent one, om lex juffior ulla quam quod artifex periret arte Jua. 
But to give the reader a proof that this little piece deferved no more to 
be reprobated than many others, which have met with fuccefs, we 
fhall print the following fcene ; in which the bufinefs of the plot is 
opened, and which was committed to paper as accurately as the tumule 
of the houfe, during the {cene of a€tion, would permit. 

Scene. 4 Garden. Frederick and Grenville. 

Gren. (looking up the walk) Talliho !—the old fox has juft took his 
morning ring, and is now making for cover! —fee yonder! 

Fred. Ay I fee him :—what a fufpicious moniter ! 

Gren. Oh you don’t know half his tricks;—why the old magician 
has drawn a large river round his caftle, fince his fecond marriage aud 
the removal of his daughter from the college near the lake. — 

Fred. Indeed!—————— 

Gren. But come, fince we have taken the field, [ have a trifling 
doubt that yo muft fatisfy, before we proceed to action :——= 

Fred. Vvhat doubt can poffibly arife at this time? * 

Gren. Only a very friendly one, which has juft ftruck me and is 
fimply this :—whether as matrimony now goes, the dice are not againit 
you Fred. who at all events are about to ftake your happinefs againft 
a pretty aflemblage of female features, and a fortune you don’t want : 
you may bea very bold man; but for my part, I have {een fo much o 
the game, that the odds muit be greatly on my fide, to tempt me to 
play at it. 





* The frequent exertions of illiberal {pleen, under cover of the long enjoyed 
——- of hiffing and clapping in our theatres, have, at length, indeed, converted 
iberty into licentioufnefs ; and it is now common for even unprejudiced fpeators 
to go to the firft reprefentation of a new play, as to an expected riot, in which they 
mean either wantonly to make, or enjoy the ready-made mifchief. Might not our 
play-writers fay to fuch fpeétators, as the frogs to the boys in the fable. This 

May be {port te yuu, but it is death to us.” 
L AIR, 





































































































158 be Blackamcor wajfbed White. di 


Al R. 
Love and woman in unifon play: , 
To keep courthhip’s fky bright, and clear, 
Ma’m’s as gentle as May, 
Bills and coos all the day, . 
Tho’ difcord is clofe ia the rear. 
So love’s catering,—faucy fly pickle, 
The poifon conceals of his dart ; 
For firft with the feather he’ll tickle, 
And then ftrike the barb to your heart. 

Fred. Oh prithee if I am to think thee fertous, a truce to your me- 
taphors and jimilies;—if indeed its your prefent vein to be poetical, 
and amufe yourfelf at my expence, I muit beg to be excufed : 

Gren. Heighday!—who the devil’s poetical now?——— but come as 
we are now in the proper latitude, I'll open to you the plan of our 
fecret expedition : it lies on a very fimall fcale. Sir Oliver having 
worried the life and foul of all his family out for thefe nine months pait, 
has at laft t-/sen it into his head, that the virtue of his wife and 
daughter could not be longer fafe, if they were furrounded with a fet 
of decent domeftics; in confequence of which, he has difcharg’d 
them to a man, except an arch out of the way body, and is determin’d 
to replace them with a fuit of blacks : —notwithitanding our fhynefs, 
he has commiffion’d me to procure him a fmart fellow of that tribe 
upon trial, and here are my credentials (taking out a uote aud reading) 

“© Nephew, 

** As T am about todifcharge all my fcoundrels of fervants for their 
** treachery towards me:—l intend to try the black race ; and there- 
** fore if in your travels you could pick me up a fober fellow of this 
** colour upon liking; you would do a great favour to your uncle, 


*© Oliver Oddith.” 








Fred. Well and what of all th’s? 

Gren. Why what think you Frederick of being introduced into the 
company of your miftrefs in this refpettable character ? 

Fred. A black, Grenville! 

Gren, Ay, a black! 

Fred, Would not fuch means be rather difingenuous ? 

Gren, Will it be lefs ingenuous than thofe daily made ufe of 
for the accomplithment of men’s ends ?—they change their tongue, 
their manners, nay their very principles as beft fuits their defigns; and 
prithee then which is Icf{s difgraceful to change, the complexion of the 
countenance or the heart. 

Fred. (paufing) Why faith that’s true !—tis an argument fupported 
by reafon as well as love: —my dear Grenville behold thy convert! 

Gren. But hold, hold !—it’s now my time to moralize a little:— 
will it not be rather difingenuous in me who have not fo much as one 
fingle paflion to gratify in this bufinefs, to become the chief enginees 
againit the peace of a poor choleric old man :—and an uncle too? 

Fred. Pooh !—you know Grenville it’s theffirft maxim in nature’s 

rolume to lofe the intereit of the individual in that of fociety ;— 
befides 





—_—- 


Gren. 
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Gren. Well—come; give me your hand:—as thow haft merit 
enough in the main to repair any breach we may make in the enter- 
prize I’ll venture it for thee : within this very lodge are depofited 
our arms and accoutrements : the drefs I wore at the lait mafquerade : 
nay ftart not for I mean inftantly to habit you and give you an imme- 
diate paffport of introduétion. 

Fred. My deareft Grenville! with what all-cheering hope haft thou 
infpired me ?—but for the dialect ? 

Gren. Oh! you'll catch that from me in an inftant while I equip 
you -=— 

"Fred. My tranfport knows no beunds ! 

Gren. Of all the eccentric motions of mankind, paint me the divert- 
ing ups and downs of the lover ;—but come :—I mutt to my old woman, 
and fee all things are fafe :—in the mean time, as it is a miracle the 
love fick fwain and his tranfports can eafily perform, you may amufe 
yourfelf by heightening the charms of your miftrefs ’till you make 
her a goddefs. [Exit 10 the lodge | 

Fred. Heighten her charms !—my Fulia’s charms !—oh that’s im- 
poilible ! 








’ A fT &. 
The ftream that environ’d her cot, 
All the charms of the deity knew ; 
How oft has its courfe been forgot 
While it paus’d—her dear image to woo? 
Believe me the fond filver tide 
Knew from where it deriv’d the fair prize, 
For filently fwelling with pride 
It reflected her back to the tkies ! 

Gren. (upon the ftyle) Hie over you fool! don’t ftand there in the 
high. road chanting away the precious moments like an itinerant ballad 
finger !— 

Fred. Heigho (fghing) 

Gren. ‘There now are we upon B-flat again: (afde) what your heart 
fails? oh then your moft obedient. (going) 

Fred. My deareft friend I did not fee you. 

Gren. Oh don’t hurry yourfelf :—any time this moon !—love you 
know is a-difh that never cools—/(irenically) oh for fhame for fhame ! 
you a lover? [Exeunt! 


Art. XVII. Phabe at Court, an Operetta of two Ads. Writter origi 
nally by R. Lloyd, Efg. The Dialed neceffarily voutra&ed, and turned 
into Hudibraftic Verje for Recitative, nezv Songs added, and the Mufic 
entirely new ; Compofed by Dr. Arne. 4to. 1s 6d, Cox and Bigg. © 
Poor Bob Lloyd! Alas, how hard a fate is thine! To ftarve, on 

thy admirable genius, when living ; and to have thy labours chopped 

into mincemeat, and hafhed up, with the fritters of fiddlers after thou 
art dead ? 

** The Comic Operetta, called Phacbe at Court, was written in 
French by Monfieur Favart, entitled Ninerte ala Cour, and perform- 
ed at Paris with great applaufe. The late ingenious Mr. Lloyd like- 
Wife took the fubje& for his Capricious Lovers ; the poetical merit of 
Which induced me to convert it ;o my prefent purpoie, by a neceffary 
verlion 
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verfion of the dialect for recitative, the addition of feveral fongs, the 
omiffion of others, and compofing the whole to entire new muiic.” 
Such is the account Dr. Arne gives of this dramatic production; ia 
which the very poetical fongs of Mr, Lloyd’s Capricious Lovers, are 
intermixed and contrafted with fome of the vileft Hudibrafic serie, as 
the compiler calls it, that ever got into print. How far tne { .ada- 
lous negleét, thewn by a tattelefs town to the Capricious Lovers, naught 
be imputed to the original mufical compofition, or how far the pres 
fent compofer has improved on it, isan enquiry out of our pr_vince ; 
but as the neglect of its literary merit reflects difgrac’ on an age, that 
has given the moft extravagant encouragement to pieces equaily dee 
ftitute of wit, fenfe, and poetry, it is to be regretted tat fo faccetsful 
a mufical compofer as Dr. Arne, has not prefented the prefent piece 
new fet in its origninal form. For, bv we-cr dighly tais Muf. Dr. may 
think of his poetical talents, his Hudibyattic recitative, and additional 
airs, make poor Lloyd’s performance refemble a fattin cloak, 
flounced with linfey-woolfey, aad trimmed with beggar’s tape, 


Arr. XVIII. Airs and Choruffes in the Mafk of the Surcas. As performed. 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. gto. 64. Becket. 

We have here the ftrangeit jumble of poetry and puerility, things 
quaint and queer, tart and infip.d, freth and iiale, that ever, we be- 
lieve, mettogether in one mefs. This farrago, indeed, might not be 
improperly ftiled a theatrical falmagundi; which, however, well cal- 
culated to hit the tafte of falt-water wits, feems too grofsly feafoned 
to fuit nicer palates. In the compofition of the fongs, which only 
are the fubject of prefent confideration, the author has adopted many 
of the poetical expreflions of Shakefpeare, from whofe Tempe/, the 
idea of the prefent piece feems to have been taken. ‘Thefe, however. 
he has fo ill adapted, that they form a ftrikiog contrait to his own 
diction, To write with the pen of Shakefpeare, is to wield the club 
of Hercules ; among the many that have attempted to imitate that 
inimitable bard, there not being one inftance in which the daring co- 
pyift hath come off with honour.* Our readers will determine for 
themfelves from the following airs, which, we feleét the rather, as they 
have been not a little applauded by fome of our news-paper critics. 

Fair fathioned Flora, fancy’s fylvan queen, 

Gay guardian of the pied, {mooth daified green, 
Thy faireft, fweeteit bower prepare ; 

O, let the hours with nimble velvet feet, 

Strew the flat earth with flowrets freth and {weet, 
To ornament fo pure a pair, 

So pure a pair! What a pure poet! Would not the reader think 
shat this pure pair were defunct and fepulchered in their lowly bed, as 


* Uniefs, indeed, we may venture to except the fingle inftance of Falftaff’s Wed- 
ding 5 which would poffibly, ere this, have been as much applauded onthe stage, as 
it is approved in the ftudy, had there been a performer to be found capable of doing 
yuttice to the character of Falftaff ; or had not the confefied fuperiority of Mr. Gar- 
sick’s devotion to Shakefpeare infpired him fo extravagantly with the fpirit of jea- 
fouly, as to render him fufpicious of a rival, in every admirer of the objeét of his idoe 
sQcry. 
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Gray expreffes it ; the freth flowrets deflined to bedeck their grave >— 
No, repiies the critic, for in that cale, the turi forming a hillock, the 
poet would not have called itthefarearth. True, that far earth puts 
a fi.t negative on the quettion, “ And yet, why fat earth? A feaman, 
(as the author i: faid to be) muft know that the earth is rovad. By 
Jat he certainly means /mooth, not rugged, to accommodate the velvet 
Jboes of the nimble-footed hours.—Ay, this fets all to rights. Felact 
feet tor velvetfloes ! an excellent rhetorical guid pra guol— 
“ Arile, ye ftormy gulls and fqualls prevail, 
Now. patter rain, and patter hail.” 

This patter patter hasa pretty fpattering, clattering, battering effect 
on the earofthe critic. Butlitt! O lift! 

‘© Make {pired fteeples totter, tear up trees, 
And curl the billows of the yeaity feas.” 

For /pired fieeples, we fhould, perhaps, read frceple /pires, the fpires 
being more likely to totter on the top of the fteeples, than the tteeples 
under the bottom of the fpires. And why yea/fy feas? hecaufe it is 
an epithet ufed by Shakefpear ; though it has as little fublimity in it 
as hath the former part of the line ; the whole together ferving to re- 
mind us of the apparatus of the barber’s curling irons and the baker’s 
kneading trough.—But now again—here comes Mr. Bayes i’faith— 
Make room fer Thunder and Lightning there !—Stand afide !—— 
Enter Thunder and Lightning. 

“* Ye fingeing forked lightnings, dart and flafh, 
Ye {pitting waves, the welkin wafh.’—————_ - 

If this be not giving them flafh for flath, dath for dafh, and fplath 
for fplath, we do not know whatis. And yet fome little envious, de- 
preciating, detracting, captious critic, might object that, the waves 
Jpitting upon the welkin to waf it, only puts one in mind of John 
and Sufan cleaning the dining-room windows, and {pitting in each 
other’s face, feen through the dirty glafs.—But hark, again !—Now 
itcomes 

“* Ye mutr’ring hollow thunders burft and growl, 
Ye fweeping tempefts, big with thunder, how}, 
Arife, arife, nor ought your force controul.” 

An excellent rhime (cries Mac Mahon) upon my fow/! And if 
this is not tempeftuous and terrible enough, bad luck. to the criti¢. 
that finds fault with Mr. Bayes’s Thander.—QOne air more ; 

Pray what is fo fnug as a Chriftmas fire, 
A jug of ftrong ale, and the friend we admire, 
And while that the {tory and jug circle round, 
The fire we tir up, 
We laugh and we fup 
While the wind it doth blow, 
Both rain, hail, and fnow, 
And horrors and darknefs the world ftill furround. 

Horridly dark, indeed! Both rain, hail, and fnow, and the poor 
Poet, we fuppofe, like old Lear, fhut out in the midft of them! For, 
notwithftanding the junketing and good chear within doors, we find, 
it is fo dark aid dreary with him, that he cannot fee his hand to, 


count his fingers, and tell swo from three. 
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If we are not mifinformed, this piece is the production of that mere. 
rictous genius, the gallant Capt. Edward Thompfon ; whofe poetical 
abilitics are well known in the literary world. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that our failor is a little out of his reckoning, in 
launching his cock-boat on the ftage. After the fall he had from his 
co-k-horfe,* under the mifinanagement of little Colman, we thought 
he would have rather trufted to a weather-beaten plank of heart of 
oak, even on that inconftant element, the fea, than have ventured 
again on the flippery, fplintering, fplitting deal boards of a theatre, 
Not but that Fortuia juvat audaces, and it is well known that, as 
Peachum fays, ‘* the Captain is a bold man.” 


z 





MISCELLANITIL S. 


Art. XIX. Philofophical Empiricifn : Containing Remarks or a Charge 
of Plagiari/m refpecting Dr. H—s, interfperfed with various Obferva- 
tions relating to different Kinds of Air. By Jofeph Prieftley, L.L.D. 
F.R. S. Continued from page 79. 

It has been intimated to us, that this fquabble between Drs. Prieft- 
ley and Higgins is not of fufficient importance to warrant our making 
fuch large extraéts from the pamphlet; but, if they refie& on the 
magnitude, to ufe a more fafhionable term, of the objeét, the dif- 
puted right to the difcovery of a variety of airs, they will perhaps en- 
tertain a different opinion. Be that as it may, the perfonal importance 
of Ds. P. requires that the world fhould be particularly fatisfied re- 
{pe€ting the peculiarity of his philofophical ditcoveries. To continue, 
therefore, our accounts of his pamphlet.—After fetting forth the great 
refpectability of his own charatter and the advantage to Dr. Higgins 
of an acquaintance with fo illuftrious a perfonage, as before-quoted, 
he condefcends to acknowledge that the condué& of Dr. H. is one 
among thofe few phenomena in nature, which he cannot account for. 

«© ¥ frankly acknowledge that I cannot clearly account for the fact, 
as a phencmensn in human nature; unlefs perhaps by adding to the conjec- 
tures abovementioned, that he may have been practifed upon by fome 
of my enemies (for all men have enemies) or that, being poffeffed of an 
uncommon degree of conceit, and having but little knowledge of the 
world and of mankind, tocounteraét the abfurd effeéts of that prepof- 
terous paffton, he has taken it into his head, that he fhould gain more 
by fetting himfelf up as my r#val in philofophical reputation, than he 
fhould do by availing himielf of my friendthip. 

‘* Itappeared to meat the time, that he fufpeéted me not'to be 
quite fincere in what I had told him concerning my endeavours to 
ferve him among my acquaintance, becaufe they did not immediately 
wait upon him, or attend his le&ure ; which was a very unreafonable 
expectation. For a perfon who knows any thing of the world muft 


* Capt. T. a few feafons ago, had an after-piece brought out at Covent Gardeny 
entitled the Hobby-bor/e, which hobbling forth, and flinging its rider the firft nighty 
was immediately fhut up again in the fable. This difatter, however, might not be 
owing to the fault of the poor poney: Sailors in general are known to be bad 
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have been apprized that, recommendations of this kind can only ope- 
rate flowly, and that fufficient time mutt be allowed in all cafes of this 
nature. For, at the fame time that he told me that he was come toa 
refolution to anfwer no more queftions but fuch as he was paid for, he 
faid, ‘ a greater mifchief could not be done to a man, than to flatter 
« him with falfe expectations of patronage and encouragement.” After 
this I refolved not to do him any more mifchief of this kind. But 
neither have I done him any mifchief of a different kind ; for I have 
never taken the leaft ftep to his prejudice. But, with refpect to all 
thefe conjectures, I can only fay with Logicians, waleant quantum 
walere poffunt. 

“* | thall conclude this fection with acknowledging that this affair 
has contributed not a little to lower me in my own eftimation, as [ 
really imagined that my charaéter was fuch, as could not but have been 
more refpected by fuch a man as Dr. H s, and that independent 
of my recommendation of him, he would even have thought my phi- 
lofophical communications (of which all my acquaintance know me 
to be very liberal) a fufficient recompence for the little fervices that he 
could do me.” 

It will, perhaps, be as difficult for perfons, the moft fkilled in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of human nature, to determine from this fpe- 
cimen vf Dr. P’s ideas of his own importance, whether it be poffible 
for Dr. H. or any other doctor whatever, to be poffeffed of a more 
uncommon degree of Jelf-conceit than our author. That Dr. P, indeed, 
knows the world and mankind better than Dr. H. appears pretty appa- 
rent. He would hardly elfe have behaved civilly fo long to a man, 
who had fo little generofity as to fuffer himfelf repeatedly to be folicited 
to fubfcribe to his courfe of lectures, whether he meant to attend 
them or not. He might have fpared the paltry fubfcription even 
though he could not fpare fo much of his precious time. Allowing, 
as he himfelf does that Dr. H. had been at a confiderable expence im 
his apparatus, and that he thought fo well of him as a prattical che- 
mift, as to engage him in little fervices, from which of courfe he mutt 
profit fomething, was it unreafonable in fo ob/eure* and uniuccefsfal 
a profeffor, to expect fo con/picuous and fuccefsful a philofopher to 
fubfcribe to his le&tures. Deferves fuch an expectation to be repre- 
fented as Dr. Prieftley repreients it, a mean defign on his pocket? 
That Dr. P. was fufliciently inquifitive, and that he afkedjno queftions 
of Dr. H. but fuch pertinent ones as he meant to profit by, feems 
pretty plain. In a profeffor, whofe lectures were his livelihood, was 
it then fo heinous a crime, to form a refolution not to anfwer a non- 
fubfcriber any queftions he was not paid for ?—Fie fie Dr. Prieftley ! 
when you found you could not get out of a man gratis in private con- 

verfation what he profeffedly made others publickly pay for, you was 
difconcerted and called upon him no more! Had Dr. Higgins really been 
phe cb/cure neglected, unfuccefsful chymift, you have reprefented him, 





* The impertinence of Dr. Prieftly’s calling Dr. Higgins an ob/cure perfon, tam 
be excufed only on the fuppofition that his eyes are fo dazzled with the brightne(s of 
his own fuperabundant fplendour, that all othes objets appear dim within the airs of 
kis own atmalpbere, 
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furely, after the pains he had taken and the expence he had been ar’ 
common benevolence might have excited you, even on charitable mo” 
tives to have fubfcribed to his le€tures. But we forget, your parfuit’ 
are chiefly theological, and profefled theologues know in general a° 
Kittle of practical charity as occafional philofophers do of practica 
chemiftry. 

We fhould have taken leave of this unbecoming difpute, as hating 
(to ufe Dr. Higgins’s phrafe) fuch shings between philofophers, did we 
not think it might be agreeable to our readers to have a {pecimen of 
that turn for wit and ridicule which Dr. P. has difplayed on this oc- 
cation ; we could with, however, for his own credit as a man and 2 

entieman he had not pointed it fo rudely againt fo inoffenfive and 
refpectable a charaéter as that of his friend Dr. Brocklefby. Ina fub- 
feguent letter to that gentleman we find him ridiculed for want of 
philofophical penetration in the following ftrain. 

«+ You muit now give me leave, Sir, in return for your anecdote 
concerning Sir Ifaac Newton (which you have intirely mifapplied in 
my cate) to tell you a ftory which you cannot mifapply, and I hope ix 
will not be lo& upon you on a future occation. 

«¢ A Chinefe Mandarine had procured an European refleGing te- 
Jefcope, and a friend of his, wifhing to have anothet exaétly like it, 
put it into the hands of a Chinefe workman, who was famous (as 
many of the Chinefe are known to be} for the imitation of any thing 
hefaw. Accordingly, having get the inftrument into his hands, he 
furveyed it with great attention, took it to pieces, and carefully mea- 
fured the dimenfions of every part. He then made a tube of the very, 
fame fize, and mounted and poliihed it, fo as not to be diftinguifhed 
from the other; end with refpeét to the infide of it, he put pieces of 
polithed metal, and pieces of tranfparent glafs in their proper places, 
and precifely at their proper diftances from each other; but without 
attending to any more exact curvatures of their fuperficies than his 
eye, which was a very good one, could diftinguifh : and then conclu 
ded that he had completely conftructed the telefcope. And certainly a 
Chinefe Dr. Brockielby would have faid that they appeared to be nearly 
the fame; and yet the European inftrument would magnify remote 
objects with great diftinétnefs, whereas, through the Chinefe tele- 
fcope, nothing could be feen at all. 

** Now this I take to have been the difference between Dr. H-——s’s 
experiments and mine, and I hope that the next time that you fhall 
fee a man flanding by a tub of water, ora bafon of quickfilver, with 
jars and phials, é&c. before him, filled partly with air and partly with 
water, with a lighted candle, and a variety of little implements at 
hand, and transferring his different kinds of airs, with fome-degree of 
dexterity, from one veffel to another, a red colour appearing here, and 
a white one there, you will not be fo ready to affirm that the operator 
~~ apenang the very fame experiments that you faw at Shelburne- 

oufe. 

“* As a ftory frequently begets its.own likenefs, and examples of 
this kind may be ufeful to you in the way of apology, as well as of ad- 
monition, 1 Shall, while I am in the vein for it, tel you soos 
© Your 
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“ Your exprefling no fort of /urprize at feeing my new experiments, 
reminds me of the indifference with which Tobiah, a very fenfible 
native of Otaheite (fo that it is no difparagement to you t» be com- 
pared to him) faw a 4or/e for the firft time at Batavia, when it was 
imagined that he would have been ttruck with the greatelt admiration, 
cipecially as he was remarkable for his curiofity, and his attention to 
every thing that appeared new to him. But when he was afked by 
Mr. Banks, who told me the flory, if he did not adinire that-noble 
animal? he faid, ‘* No, for there was nothing extraordinary in it, 
except its fize, as fuch animals were common enough in his own coun- 
try.” Upon inquiry it appeared that he took the horfe to be nothing 
more than a large dog. 

‘¢ Unfortunately, this Oraheitian Dr. Brocklefby did not live to ree ) 
turn to his own country. But fuppofing him to have returned, and his ' ‘ 
countrymen gathered about him, afking him whether he had feen any i 
thing mew in his travels; he would have faid, ‘* No, thefe people ao 
(who are faid to be philofophers high in modern rank) with great trouble 
and expence, run over the world, on purpofe to make what they call 
difcoveries, and 1 {uppofe there are people on whom they can impofe. 
But as far as] fee, and I have been long enough with them to judge, 
they only amufe themfelves, and the world, with giving new names to 
things that we all know as well as they do. They pretended to thew 
me a moit extraordinary animal, and thought to have fuprized me exe 





_ceedingly with the fight of it; but though they called it by a name 


that I had never heard before, and that I cannot now recollect, you 
may depend upon it, it was nothing more than a dog, only a little 
larger than our dogs generally are. It had only four legs like ours, | 


one head, one tail, and a couple of ears, and it feemed to run at the i 
fame fpeed. As for the /pecies of the animal, let them pretend what ; 
they will, be aflured by me it was the very fame.” a 

** Lhope, Dear Sir, you will not think the worfe of me for endea- Be 
vouring to give a turn of pleafantry to an affair that, fome time ago, | j 
wore a pretty ferious afpect. Believe me, I retain no animolity We 
againit you. I have even no objection to feeing or converfing with a i 


you asufual, Only I fancy it willbe equally agreeable to us both to 
fay nothing, for the future, about philofophy, or Dr. H s, bat 
rather to talk about America, and eur common friend Dr. Franklin.” 
What difpofition the good-natured Dr. Brocklefby may be in, after 
this behaviour, to continue his ufual intimacy with Dr. Priefiley, we 
know not; but we cannot think Dr. P.’s thus exhibiting his quon- , 

dam friend as a Chinefe ignoramus and an Otabeitian Javage any proof Aut 
UES in 

; 









of his poffefling the accomplithments of a gentleman, of which he | 
complains his antagonift Dr. H. is fo very deficient. To decide the 
matter in difpute, concerning the difcoveries themielves, would not 
perhaps become us, were we fufficiently inftructed; which we are 
not*. The public alfo will do well to iufpend its judgment and re- 
member the adage audi alteram partem. In the mean time we fhall 









* So far, however, we may venture to declare that, in affe€ting to explode Dr 
Higgins’s Syllabus in general, Dr. Prieitly fpeaks of fome dofrines as being already 
fully difproved and exploded, which are but very partially exploded, and juftas far 
trom being difproved. - 
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take leave of this writer with a fhort fpecimen or two of his rail. 
Jery on himfelf. 

«© IT do not know whether my zativity was ever regularly caf; but 
if it was, I am confident it mult have appeared, that 1 was born 
under the malignant influence of fome or other of the planets to which 
the old cheinifts paid a more particular devotion ; and it is weli known 
that they had much recourfe to the planets. For I cannot otherwife 
account for my being fo exceedingly obnoxious to lecturers in chemifiry 
asI have been. If I might adopt the doctrines of my Scotch anta- 
gonifts, I fhould fay they feem to be pofleffed of an inftinttave anti- 
pathy towards me, and to fall upon meas naturally as the wild affes, 
in Arabia, fall upoa the horfe, or, if they like it better, as the wild 
horfes of Arabia fall upon the ats.” 

Why the doétor’s Scotch antagonifts are to be dragged into this 
Englith difpute we do not readily conceive, any more than we can dif 
cover from the contruction of the fentence, whether the doctor chufes 
to fit down under the appellation of the horfe or the afs. We would 
thence drop a hint, however, into the dottor’s ear, to be aware tor 
the futare of handling that dangerous weapon, wit. He is more 
adroit and dexterous at turning an electrical wheel and working ina 
bow! of water or quickfilver, Witnefs again, 

*¢ Dr. H—s feems to be much offended at the rapidity, as he calls 
it, of my philofophical publications. Now every man has a peculiar 
manner, and a peculiar fate. No two men are, in all refpects, alike. 
He is not what I am, noram I what he is, It may be my fate to be 
a kind of comet, or flaming metcor in fcience, in the regions of which 
(like enough toa meteor) | made my appearance very lately, and very 
unexpectedly ; and therefore, like a meteor, it may be my deiftinv 
to move very fwiftly, burn away with great heat and violence, and 
become as fuddenly extinét. Let Dr. H—s, therefore, if he be wife, 
keep out of my way ; jet him wait till my fated period arrive (which, 
in the nature of things, cannot be far diftant) and he may then, after 
feeing my fall, like a flow fober-moving p/ancz; attended by his 
faithful fatellite Dr. Broeklefby, perform his own revolution unmolett- 
ed, when I fhall be involved in darknefs.” 

Again, we fay, Dr. beware of being witty, particularly againft your- 
felf: not that there is any harm rideutem dicere werwm of other people; 


but that it fo often happens, in the other cafe, * Many a’ true word 
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is /poken in jof. 





Ant. XX. Objferwations on the Art of Brewing Malt Liquors, ina 
Series of StriGures on a fecret Syfeem inculcated in a private Courfe of 
Lectures on Brewing, lately delivered to feveral em:nent Initiates in that 
Myftic Mede of Pradice; to whofe Perujfal they are particularly dedi- 
cated by a Praéical Brewer. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 

Semper ego auditor tantum? nynguamne reponam ? Juv. 
We had hardly perufed thefe ludicrous obfervations, before the 
following letver, with Mr. Jackfon’s printed Syllabus of a private 

Courfe of Leétures on Brewing, inclofed, came to our hands through 


the mediation of our bookfellers ; to whom it was addreffed, 
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To Mefirs, Wattis and StongHouse, 
Gents 

You will doubtlefs give your Opinion upon the Pamphlet publithd 
againft the Syftem of Brewing as inclofd. 

I am a Brewer and amongft many more of my Bretheren find my Self 
much hurt by thefe Leétures for in a little Time there will be no Such 

Thing as getting an Apprentice with a Fee if fuch pretenders to our 

Art be permitted to initruct any Perfon whatever that applies for a 

Courfe of Le€&tures from the within named Perfon ; he has infirnéted 

many Country Brewers, who run away with all the Trade, where 

they refide to the Ruin of others Several of them have increafd their 

‘Trade 2 and 3 Times more than what they did, as Everard at Lynn, 

Temple at Portfin®, and Cook at the Ifle of Wight and many more,. 
but as He will not inftruét two in a Place I have no Chance amongft 

them therefore hope you will fay all you can in your next Review, 

to put a Stop to thefe Lectures fo prejudicial to every one in the 

Trade but thofe in the Secret and you will greatly oblige many hun- 

dreds as well as your humble ferve 

a prac&ical Brewer. 

If it were poffible for us to fuppofe any pracfical brewer, a degree 
above his own draymen, fo ignorant of the art and myftery of re- 
viewing, as to imagine we could be duped by fo thallow an artifice, 
we fhould, at moft, give him credit only for brewing fmall-beer.— 
We had in particular too good an opinion of Mr. Jackfon’s under-. 
ftanding to think he entertained fo bad a one of the London Re-. 
viewers, as tofuppofe their accounts of booksto be drawn up, like thofe 
of fome other Reviewers, by their bookfellers and printers. Yet were 
it fo, the Reviewer mutt be as ftupid as illiterate, not to fee that the. 
above letter is intended as a puff to Mr. Jackfon’s Lectures. And a 
miferable puff it is ! Not that we profefs to know enough of the theo 
and practice of brewing, to determine the merits of the caufe in dif. 
pute. As fpeculative chemifts we might be apt to think Mr. Jackfon 
in the right ; while, as lovers of malt-liquor; it is ten to one but we 
fhould give it in favour of the praétical brewer. For us, therefore, 
they may even drew as they dake, we will not undertake to fettle the 
point between them. It is but juitice, neverthelefs, to the manu- 
facturer of the pamphlet before us to own, that he is a much better 
fcribe than the writer of the above letter. ‘This will appear from the 
following exordium. 

** It is judicioufly afferted by a certain Right Reverend author, 
that nothing is more difficult than to give a domonftration in form of a pro- 
pofition aloft Jelf-evident. On the contrary, it may be faid, that zo- 
‘hing is more eafy than to build a hypothetical fyftem on a matter not de- 
monftrable by rules of art. How far the truth of the latter obfervation 
will be evinced in the following pages the reader will beft determine, 
after he has perufed them ; and whether a confideration like the for- 
mer has hitherto prevented the good old dames of Yorkshire, long ce- 
lebrated for their kill in the enxchierefis * of brewing fine ale, from 
¢gmmunicating /cientifically their praétice to the cloudy pates of the 


* Vide advertifement entitled A Syllabus, &ce 
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more fouthern profeffors of brewing, I know not ; but it has not oc- 
curred to me, in the whoic couri® ofmy extenfive refearches into this 
matter, that any of thefe ladies ever publithed 2 / fema’ical, theoretical, 
and chemical treatife on brewing, or ever had rhe public fpirit to read 
leAures on the practicability of making Yors/bire ale in the county of 
Middlefex. 

“* If we admit the probability of their good inclinations to oblige 
the world in either of thefe particulars, it is ewident that the only in- 
tervening obftacle was the diiliculry of communicatica, for thei- mode 
of practice is fimplicity itfelf. Give the experienced dames but good 
malt, hops, and water, and they will brew you the fpurkling beve- 
rage, with the greatett facility ; but atk thein Sow they arrive at fuch 
excellence, and you will foon be convinced that thev are no chymifts. 
This is a circumftance the more to be lamented, as it is now reduced 
to chemical certainty, and though an old woman may make very 
fine ale, it is from the chymitt oly that we are to be tae yt tie aulgs 
and wherefores of her practice ; and that it will not fienify » farth; 
toa brewer, to be able to dazzle :he eye, delight the palate, aid ex- 
hilarate the mind with hi» liquor, fince no perfon of under iding 
will credit the teftimony of their own fenfes, or believe it to be good, 
unlefs he can, like Dean Swift’s ordurous philofopher, reftore it to its 
primitive component parts, trace every caufe fron every effec, de~ 
duce every efieét from every caufe, and prove it to be good, /ecundum 
artem. 

*¢ This is the bufirefs of the chymi®, and unlefs the brewer will unite 
the brewhoufe with the laboratory, he may {cald his fingers in his 
worts, and I will not believe they were hot, unlefs he can demonftrate 
that there was Aeat in them. 

*¢ ‘The brewer founds lis fuccefs merely on confirmed experience ; 
the chymift on profonnd analyfis and dogmatical hypothefis. The 
brewer is fatisfied to find, that by taking his liquors at a certain 
heat, with acertain kind of malt, and conducting his fermentation 
ih a certain manner, and to a certain period, he can produce a certain 
kind of beer, other particulars being regulated accordingly. The 
chymift goes a much nicer way to work With this chemical key * he 
unlocks every door of the principles of brewing. He can walk at 
large in a kernel of malt, like Shakefpeare’s Queen Mab, ‘ail over 
the furface of a boiling wort, like the Nautilus, on a hop-leaf, and 
fecurely vifit every corner of a fermenting muit, in an air bubble. 
Hence the important difcovery of the brewer's philofopher’s fone, 
which, in defpite of all learned refearches and long practice of Mr. 
€ombrune, who, it feems, has «Il his life inadvertently /ucked the 
ebrong end cf the afparagus +, with the united efforts of many other 
Jefs philofophical heads, has been referved for that phaznomenon of 
chemical knowledge, that prodigy in the brewing fcience, H. J ° 
Bfy; F.R.S. juftice of the peace for the County of Middlefex, and 

rand matter of the /ecret /aciety of Brewers, founded by himfelf, and 

his artfupported. His, then, be the immortal honour of the difco- 
Very; but, for the emoluments, let them flow fecurely into the gaping 





* Vide Preliminary Addrefs. + Vide Preface to Jackfon’s Treatife on Hinglafs. 
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ockets of his Sir Epicure Mammon; (amongit the moft unworthy of 
whom I have the honour to be numbered) for his great foul defpifes 
little pecuniary gratifications, difpenfing knowledge with a liberal 
hand, as Afhley does punch, pro ona publico. 

«« It is the poffeffion of this golden fecret that has made a very 
Midas of every one of the chemical brewers, papils of the leéturer, 
Let not the witling fneer at this, and, with a farcaftic infinuation, 
quote Boileau upon us: 

Miaas, le roi Midas, a des oreilles d’ ane. 

** We defy the malice of fo perverted an application, and appeal 
to the produétions of our chemical profeifor, the leéturer, for proofs of 
our own powers in that God-given art, whence we affume the ap- 
pelation, He needs but give the magic touch, and all is changed 
togold. When common brewing mortals have drained all their mae 
terials to a hufk, and are at their we plus ultra ; by a dextrous manceu- 
vre , or chemical encheirifis, he performs the wonders of the wonder- 
working bee, extracting honied fweets from fetid flowers. With 2 
handtu) of expreffed hops, or exhautfted grains, he ftands aloft oppofed 
to Jeve himfelf, and pours a golden fhower upon the world. Con- 
viction follows his creative hand, and infidelity itfelf exclaims 
Arentes Cereris decerpit ariftas, 

Aurea mefis erit ! Ovip. 

** Thefe are great and uncontrovertible truths, of which any 
perfon may be convinced by initiation, which will at once put him into 
the poffeffion of all the defiderata of the brewing art, and teach him 
the grand arcana of thefe our chemical myfteries. And furely there 
is no brewer fo bigotted to the fog of ignorance, as not to with our fun- 
fhine of {cience to difpel it, or fo unambitious, fo unattentive to his 
own intereft, as not to pant after the acquifition of our philo/ophers 
fone, when the purchafe is fo very eafy as 50 or 60 ounces of amal- 
gam only ; for which a few experiments will foon reimburfe them, 
provided he is careful in his proceffes to guard again{t evaporations in 
“uma. 

** As to myfelf, however, I muft acknowledge that, having been 
for fome time under the influence of a certainold woman, famous for 
brewing, perhaps, the fineft ale in the kingdom, I have got fuch a 
grovelling habit of making very fine, untheoritical ale, and have met 
with fo much approbation for it amongft the ignorant unchemical 
beer-bibbers, who form the bulk of the Englifh nation, that really I 
have no longer any ambition to foar in the fublimer heights of chemif- 
try ; but, quitting thofe dangerous precipices which mark the road to 
fame, am content to defcend again to the level of mankind, pleafed 
with the humble fatisfaétion of being able to produce, with certainty, 
the {pumy liquor, ‘ {weet to the fenfe, and pleafing to the eye,’ withe 
out the rifque of evaporations ix fumo, to which chemical proceffes 
are extremely liable.” ; 

The remainder of the pamphlet abounds in fhrewd refle&tiens and 
keen raillery on Mr. Jackfon’s leétures ; which may, notwithftandi 
(for ought we know, as we are not let into his fecret) be very meri- 
torious. For in matters of art and fcience, we by-no means look 
upon ridicule as the teft of truth. We fhould, indeed, be apt to fuf- 
pect this pamphlet to have been written rather by a profefied Pte 
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than a Praétical Brewer, did not a little circumftance, which wits, 
who difregard all petty pecuniary confiderations, are known to be 
above: This is the mercenary Price Two Shillings ftaring the pur- 
chafer in the face, from the half-title to this twelve-penny pamphlet, 
This cireumitance, we fay, favours fo much of the mefh-vat and the 
other additional half-penny on the pot of porter, that we impute it 
wholly to the genius of a Pradical Brewer. 





BOOKS and PAMPHLET S, 


Publithed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther account 
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COR RESP ONODEN C €£, 
TO THE AUTHORS OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As you have admitted the obfervations of your correfpondents on 
oue or two late popular publications, I am induced to beg a place at 
the end of your Review for the following remonitrance with Dr Price, 
on his late i//-timed pamphlet on Liberty, and the application of its 
maxims to the prefent quarrel between England and America. H 
might, indeed, have addreffed his political reverence in his own way ; 
bat the expence and difficulty of {ufficiently diffuling a neceflary an- 
tidote to a poifon already fo widely {pread, induce me to folicit a 
place in your extenfively circulating and refpectable Review.—In- 
deed the importance of the matter, if you think the manner not de- 
fpicable, calls upon your profeffed candour and impartiality for in- 
fertion ; as it cannot be expected, from your declared political prin- 
ciples, that in your critique on the Doéttor’s. pamphlet, you will not 
give countenance to his production; though it appears to me calcu- 
lated only to increafe the diffatisfaction at prefent prevailing througk- 
out the kingdom. Your admiflion or rejeétion will be the criterion 
of your impartiality. Youtr’s, T. De 


TO THE REV. DR. RICHARD PRICE, 


SIR, 


** As, in the method in which I have chofen to addrefs you, it 
behoves me to be as clofe and concife as the occafion will permit, L 
fhall not proceed in the regular and methodical manner of a difertator, 
to expofe the fallacy of the feveral items of your elaborate Charge 
againit, not only the government of your country, but your country 
itfelf. It is a fhrewd and juft obfervation of a writer, from whom you 
appear to have borrowed many of your political maxims, that there 
is nothing more problematical and doubtful than the fincerity of thofe 
Cofmopolites, who affect a general regard for others, and an uni- 
verfal love of mankind, If a man loves not his own houfe and coun- 
try, his pretended love for families and countries he never faw, may be 
juttly fufpected. _'The moft extenfive circle of focial love has its centre 
at home; agreeable to that apt and moft beautiful fimile of the poet’s, 

Self-love ftill ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the final! pebble ftirs the peaceful Jake ; 

‘The centre mov’d, a circle ftrait fucceeds, 

Another ftill, and ftill another fpreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firit it will embrace 

His country next, and nexz all human race. : 

** The Englifhman who is not a Britoa, and a true friend.to this his 
native iflind, may declaim long enoughfbefore men of difcernment will 
believe him fincere in his profeffed friendfhip for the American Cone 
tinent. You with to throw off national prepoffeffion, (though to im 
pofe on the populace you call it national prejudice) and own ii is diffi- 
cult todo fo. It is, indeed, difficult for people to divetl thentelves 
@! that with which they are not invefted.—Were I not a trac Eng- 
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lifsman, had I not an infeparable attachment to my native country, 
did I not feel for the intereft, the honour, the happinefs of Great 
Britain, I might {peculatively puriue your argument, aud poflibly ad- 
mire that airy fuperitiucture, you have built on the molt imagi- 
nary foundation. It is, as an Englifhman, therefore, I charge you 
with aéting inconfiftent with the love ot your country ; «nd what ag- 
gravates the charge, asa preacher ot the go/pel of peace, of behaving 
in a manner unbecoming the character of a chrifiian minifier. Ad- 
mitting, for a moment, the truth of your {peculative politics, you 
cannot bu: know, what, in fact, you confefs, that this critical con- 
juncture is, by no means, a proper time for divulging and diffufing 
them. You snow, you have vavxed, government has gone too far, ho- 
nourably to recede. Nay, | will venture to fay, '!re is not a man, 
deferving the name of an Englifhman, who can wifh, it fhould, at 
fucha crifis, recede; however ready he may be to exclaim with you, 
** Detefted be the meafures that have brought us into it ;” or to 
curfe the war that is the confequence. You fay, indeed, ** A retreat 
is not impra@icable.”’ But have you fo little regard for the credit, for 
the intereft of your mother country, as to wifh the fhould make a dif- 
honourable retreat, and that from her rebellious children ?—Grant it 
has been her cruelty (though perhaps it would be more properly termed 
her miftaken kindnefs) that has provoked them to rebellion, which 
party does it become, in fuch circumftances, to retreat ? When both 
are equally in the wrong, is it the parent or child that fhould give up 
the point ?—If the means of accommodation only are in difpute, and 
political cunning cannot adjult pundfilios, why not have recourte to 
the efficacious expedients of natural fimplicity ? why not take the rea- 
Gieft method of folving the gordian knot? why net diffever at a fin- 
gle ftroke, what would take too much time to unravel? why not adopt 
the falutary fcheme of a re/cinder ? Dean ‘Tucker’s project would in- 
jure both the honour and intereft of this country lefs than yours.—— 
But, I had forgot, you are devoted to the Americans, and the honour 
and intereft: of this country is with you out of the queftion. Under 
thefe circumftances, Sir, what is your reverence bur, like a certain 
arch methodift, a fower of fedition ? I might go farther, and afk, what 
are you but a traitor to that country, whofe interefts and whofe glory 
you are bound by all the ties of natural, civil, and religious liberty, 
to efpoufe and fupport? I have as defpicable an opinion of a mere 
attachment to the natale folum as you or any man; but I muft re- 
peat, thatI think the man, who loves not his native country, can love 
no other. It isan eafy matter for habitual infenfibility to affume the 
appearance of natural meeknefs, and for thofe who neither love nor 
hate any body, to feem wonderfully tender and affectionate to every 
body. I mean no perfonal reflection, Dottor, but I have known very 
ingenious men of this ftamp, who, fo far from being under the go- 
vernment of any ruling patlion, have had ail their paflions fo much 
under their own rule and government, that they have been indifferent, 
ealm, and c:ol enough to calculate, to the hundredth part of a fare 
thing, the pecuniary advantages which individuals might reap from 
the misfortunes, the miferies, the marder of their fellow-creatures.— 
Such men may fpeculate, unaffected and at their eafe, on fubjeéts ; the 
difcuffion 
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difcuffion of which affects others with anxiety and horror. I will, en- 
ceavour, however, to lay afide that paffion and prejudice which grow 
to me, to diveft myfelf as much as poflible of compaflion for the Ame- 
ricans and that loveto my country, which I too fenfibly feel, to need 
any other proof of its propriety, and as calmly as I can, to difcufs 
a point or two with you, in which, I think your argument is not lefs 
defective in reafon, than deftitute of fentiment. 

In the firft place, you will give me leave to fay that your general 
argumentation on the fubjeé of civil liberty is as futile and frivolous, 
on the prefent occafion, as it is fantaitical and formal. Admitting 
the truth of your levelling principle, that in a ftate of nature indi- 
viduals are equal, I deny that fuch a ftate ever had, or can have, ex- 
iftence. Man is naturally a focial being, and the rudiments of civil 
government were originally Jaid in the patriarchal dominion of the 
father of a family. A monarchial, and notarepublican, form of go- 
vernment appears, therefore, to have fuggetled the primitive idea of 
focial fubordination. But, 

Let fools for forms of government conteft, 
That which is belt aaminiffer'd is bet. 

Private men may be as arrant /laves, and public magiftrates as de- 
fpotic tyrants under an ariftocratical or democratical government as 
under the rule of an abfolute monarch. Will you maintain, in def 
ance of known experience, that in Holland, Geneva, Genoa, Ve- 
nice and a hundred other free ftates, as they are called, the fub- 
ject is lefs retrained or oppreffed than in France, Denmark, Sweden 
and other defpotic itates?—You may declaim, indeed, as others have 
done before you, that ** Liberty is the foil where the arts and fciences 
have flourifhed, and the more free a ftate has been the more the 
powers of the human mind have been drawn forth into action.” You 
may admire ‘* the luftre, with which the ancient free ftates of Greece 
thine in the annals of the world ;” and contrait it with “* the ftate of 
the fame countries under the great Turk.” But this is trite and 
puetile. I own, with you, that a dark and favage tyranny ftifles the 
efforts of genius, while the depreffed and fettered mind lofes its {pirit 
anddignity. But this is owing to the quality and complexion of the 
times, more than the form of government. Isa fultan of the Eaft or 
an emperor of Morocco.a more abfolute monarch than a king of 
France or Pruffia? Did arts and fciences flourifh lefs under the ty- 
ranny of the Ceefars than during the boafted {tate of the freedom of 
the Roman republic ? Did they ever flourifh more, or were the 
powers of genius ever more fucceflively exerted than under Leo the 
tenth and Louis the fourteenth? If in the fupport of liberty, the fo- 
cial happinefs of mankind is to be confulted, as depending og the 
improvement of the mind and the exertion of the powers of human 
genius, we fhall regard the political ufe generally made of the terms 
liberty and flavery as vague and contemptible.—Let us, for inftance, 
fee what ufe your political reverence hath made of thefeterms, “ A 
fiate you fay is free when it is governed by its own will.”—And “ In 
every free flate, EVERY.MAN is his own LEGISLATOR.”—Such, in- 
deed, is the improvement made in every branch of human knowledge, 
in this age of invention and difcovery, that I have heard of “every 
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man his own broker—every man his own doétor—every man his owt 
lawyer—but it was referved for the fuperlative ingenuity of Dr, 
Price to difcover that in any ftate every man is his own LEGISLATOR! 
Admitting, for argument fake, what does not appear to be true in 
fact, chat government originated with the people, that the fupreme 
power be aétually lodged in the hands of the populace, whofe fove- 
reign will is law. Can every individual have more than a propor- 
tional fharein the general will of the whole? And how fmall a thare 
is this in populous tates? How fmall a man’s fhare of civil liberty, if 
it be no more than he fhares in common with millions of his fellow- 
countrymen ? How little worth contending for is this liberty of acting 
according to one’s own will? How little removed trom flavery is that 
diberty in bim who poffeffes but the hundred millionth part of the le- 
giflature of his country ? You, doétor, are a calculator, and perhaps 
can tell. Not that I mean to depreciate the blefling of civil liberty ; 
but I contend that it depends more on the power of acting according 
to the rules of right reafon, and political prudence ; than on the 
power of acting according to one’s own will.—I will not even deny 
that in the reduction of the rebellious Americans, they muft necef- 
farily be fubjugated in fome degree to a ftate of fervitude: but, at the 
fame time, 1 mutt fubfcribe to the truth of what is obferved by that 
itaunch friend to all kinds of liberty, the author of the Social Com- 
pact ; when he fays, “* There are fome circuimftances fo critically 
** unhappy that men cannot preferve their own liberty but at the ex 
** pence of the liberty of others.” If this be true of individuals, 
how much more true and applicable to the mother country and her co- 
lonies.—You are for dividing the fovereign authority of the former,and 
making her fhare it with the latter. But the fame writer tells us 
** the fovereign authority is fimple and uniform, it cannot be divided 
without deftroying it.” You alfo pretend that the gexeral will may 
be reprefented. He denies it, and juftly ridicules that ‘deal fovereignty 
and imaginary freedom, which is lodged in the hands of reprefenta- 
tives. —‘* The English nation, fays he, in fpite of their boafted liberty, 
are free no longer than during the diffolution of parliament and 
while they are chafing their reprefentatives ; an interval of freedom 
which they fo fhametully abufe that they richly deferve to lofe it.”— 
What would he fay were he now to attend the committees, fitting on 
the contefted elections in confequence of Grenville’s aét.: Would he 
not fhudder with horror at the wickednefs and profligacy both of the 
eleGtors and elected? And would he not declare it the higheft piece 
of impudence and prefumption for a people fo enflaved by principle 
and fo debauched by corruption to affeét to call themfelves free ? In 
a word the qualification aéts laid the axe to the root of patriotifm and 
public virtue, and, of courfe of civil liberty, in this country. An 
act, by which virtus poft nummos is a maxim eftablifhed by the aus 
thority of the legiflature; an act, by which a man of fix or three 
hundred a year is declared to be honefter and lefs corruptible than 
another of lefs income, muft naturally tend to the difcountenance of 
ail public fpirit and national virtue. It has, befides, this impolitic 
and immoral tendency, an immediate tendency to bribery and cor- 
tuption, by admitting no candidates but uch as are qualified to pur- 
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Chafe the votes of their conftituents. Till this qualification a@ be re- 
pealed, every thing that is, or can be done under the fuppofed falu- 
tary influence of Grenville’s act, will ferve only to expoie the wick- 
ednefs of the parties; as it will be ineffectual to the {topping that tide 
of corruption which, likea deluge, hath overwhelmed this finking 
land. The very pretence for this qualification a& was frivolous ; it 
was fuppofed that men of middling circumftances had lefs probity and 
were more liable to temptation than men of opulent fortunes: but 
whoever knows any thing of mankind, knows that affluence is the 
moft dangerous corrupter of the heart; that it ferves to increafe our 
artificial wants, and that men are more fubject to temptation from ar- 
tificial wants than natural neceffities.—It is this general corruption, 
reduced intoa fyftem of late years, that hath reduced the conttitution 
of this country to that fkeleton, which is daily exhibited as a model 
of political wifdom. Had that ingenious vifionary, De Lolme, 
brought over a marmotte in a box, like other Switzerland itinerants, 
he could not have afforded a more amufing or more futile entertain- 
ment to fuperficial underitandings, than he has difplayed in his Con 
fritution de L’ Angleterre. 

England never poffeffed fuch a political conftitution, unlefs in the 
writings of fuch vifionaries as himfelf; or, if it did, it has long 
fince been rotten to the core, its vitals have been exhaufted, and its 
ficth hath wafted to the bone. Under thefe circumftances, to what 
purpofe is the application of the reveries of idle theory to a defperate 
difeafe ? The mother is in actual labour, the throes of delivery rend 
her whole frame—the too-robuit and over-grown child is ftraggling in 
vain to burft her womb and get free. —It is an unnatural birth ;—thall 
the parent perifh to fave the child? and will you, doctor, humanely 
lend a hand to rip up the belly that bore you?—No, if human fkilf 
or divine providence afford no help, let he patrent live whatever be 
the fate of her offspring !—But this, you will fay, is Geclamation. 
It is fo, but I truft it is apt and pertinent: at leaft it is equally fo 
with thofe pompous nothings, with which your favourite great man 
hath fo repeatedly amufed the gaping croud, that has fo often looked 
up to him as the deliverer of this country, while he was only raifing 
up its vain-glory, to plunge it the deeper into the gulph of ruim. 
A word or two with you, on the fubjeét of this great man, and I take 
my leave. You ipeak of him as a friend to America as well as to 
Britain. I, who am not to be deceived by words judge from aé#ions + 
and, if thofe truly fpeak the man, he is no friend to either; itis 
owing to this political god of your idolatry that the /framb-acl was 
pafled and repealed. Lord C m might have prevented both—he 
prevented neither—he chofe to be paflive in the one cafe and active 
in the other. You lament and fay every friend to Britain muft deplore 
his ill ftate of health, at this awful moment of public danger. Far 
my own part, I can fympathife with him as a man, becaufe 1 am fub- 
ject to the fame malady ; but as a fiiend to Britain, I fhould rather 
rejoice that he is prevented from blowing up the embers of difcord 
and embarraffing thofe councils he cannot affift, were I not perfuaded 
that fo little attention is now paid him, that his tropes and figures 


would be perfetly harmlefs. It is to juft as little purpofe, dottor, 
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you adopt the words you heard him apply, in a great affembly, to 
enforce the perfuafion that the mother-country, fhould retrad tree- 
ly, fpeedily and magnanimoufly. Fine words! “ Recrirupe 
Is DIGNITY. Oppression ONLY IS MEANNESS; AND JusTice, 
Honour.” If thefe expreflions had any meaning, and were not 
fpoken with the mere view of exhibiting ore rotundo, the oratorial 
abilities of the fpeaker, they are a libel (as is your whole letter) 
on the legiflature as well as the government of this country, 
They charge the latter, at whofe head is majefty itfelf, with having 
oppreffed, and dealt unjuftly by the Americans, and, in fo doing, of 
having forfeited the honour and dignity of the nation ; which they 
can reftore only by retrading ; he and you fay magnanimoujly, but [ 
will venture to fay, even the Americans themfelves would cali it meanly, 
But, be this as it may, in the prefent diitrefling dilemma, into which 
the mother-country is brought, no matter by what means; when it 
is deftruction to go forward and ruin to recede, furely it is criminal 
in individuals to diffeminate difcontent in {preading the rancour of 
mutual reproach, and widening a breach, perhaps already irreparable; 
Let me add that he putting up your fervent prayers that itmay not be fo, 
would be more becoming your charater as a man, a Briton and a 
Chriftian, than the publication of either particular remonftrances or 
general fpeculations, that, were they true as they are melancholy, 
can only ferve to promote diffatisfaétion and induce defpair. 
lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
T.D. 

*.* We have inferted the above letter to Dr. P— as a prooi of 
our impartiality, but hope it will not be madea precedent, to fubjeé& 
us in future to fimilar requefts ; as the length of fuch letters will be a 
great inconvenience, 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The gentleman, who infifts on knowing the author of a certain ar- 
ticle in our laft Review, forgot, in his anger, to fend us his addrefs ; 
which omiffion if he will pleafe to fupply, he hall certainly be made 
acquainted with the author. 

We received the book, which the writer of S. W. left with our 
publither, but cannot with any propriety take notice of his work at 
prefent. 

J. B’s critique on Sir Edward Barry, is omitted for want of room, 
but fhall have a place in our next. 

Philofephia.is entreated to excufe our dropping a.fubject, at leaft for 
the prefent, that, we conceive, mutt begin to tire our readers. 

The London Catalogue is in great forwardnefs and will foon make its 
appearance. 


